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a. 



TO 



THE REVEREND 



JOHN SEPTIMUS GROVER, 



FELLOW OF ETON COLLEGE. 



My dear Uncle, 

Allow me to present you with the 
following poem. 

At the same time I must apologise for a 
second appearance in such a form, and assure 
you I concur in the opinion you have expressed, 
that such occupations are not strictly suitable 
to the clerical character, for which I am de- 
signed. I beg you, therefore, to believe that I 
do not propose any further pursuit of them, and 
that the hours engaged in the production of 
this work were the periods of recreation, which 
the evenings of last August afforded. 

But I hepe to find some excuse with you 
in the character of the work itself, of which the 
object was truly such as is stated in the Preface. 
And I should look upon it as a peculiar 
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VI DEDICATION. 



happiness if I might contribute, through this 
medium, to preserve the high estimation of those 
studies which are prosecuted so successfully at 
Eton, by having shown their authors to be con- 
nected in any degree with sources not wholly 
profane. 

That our high-wrought models of classical 
knowledge are the fruits of a true wisdom, and 
that the examples of generous character and 
rational truth, exhibited in these works, were 
written for our instruction, I cannot hesitate to 
j believe : and I trust it wUl be very long before 

the sapping influences of modern times may be 
able to depreciate the value of those masters of 
noble thoughts ; or to take from the rising 
generations the well-approved lessons of wisdom 
and honour, which the study of them is so well 
able to afford. 

Believe me to remain, as ever. 

Your affectionate nephew, 

H. M. GROVER. 

The Bury, Hemel Hempsted^ 
February 1. 1828. 



PREFACE. 



The title of the following Poem must be con- 
fessed to present very little of that sort of in- 
terest, which is calculated to suit the general 
taste. The dry and obsolete speculations of 
Greek philosophy cannot be supposed either 
sufficiently new or interesting to the present 
age ; and the words of Socrates, a man, so little 
operated upon by those passions, in whose display 
consists ail the power of dramatic writing, cannot 
be looked upon as presenting a favourable field 
for such a design. The liberty, which has been 
taken with real history in the representation of 
the death of Socrates ; and the large proportion 
of invented matter, which has been introduced, 
in order to give an adventitious interest to the 
subject, intended to be exhibited, must there- 
fore find excuse in this consideration; that it 
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was not possible to form a drama upon the 
realities afforded. If it should be asked, then 
why attempt it ? I must refer to the poem itself, 
and find an apology, if any, in the opinion, which 
that may elicit. It appears to myself, indeed, 
that there is yet sufficient novelty in the subject, 
to obtain for it some consideration on that 
account. The Dialogues of Plato, which have 
afforded many of the ideas and incidents, and 
from whose Apology the trial of Socrates is 
almost a literal extract, are not commonly known 
in their details: though they are, in truth, full of 
matter, which must afford interest to every re- 
flecting' mind. 

On the character of the Greek philosophy, as 
generally connected with the doctrinal parts of 
our own religion, much might be said to show 
that it is entitled to great reverence : — and 
there is, in truth, no other key to the interpret- 
ation of those obscurities, in which some of our 
Sacred Writings abound, than an acquaintance 
with this subject. How, then, should it be re- 
garded as uninteresting, to turn our contempla- 



tion to those secret sources, which have con- 
tributed in any degree to tiie supply of our own 
" river of life j" wherein these water-brooks 
are now only undistinguislied, by their having 
become united in tlie one universal stream ? 



It cannot be denied, that the passages col- 
lected in notes at the end of this work, possess 
features of great resemblance to the events of 
our own Sacred History. — They are too nu- 
merous, moreover, to be attributable to mere 
chance ; and they are coupled with doctrines so 
pure, and pointedly Christian in their charac- 
ter, both in the writings of Plato and Xenophon, 
the two principal disciples of Socrates ; that a 
learned acquaintance declared, he could almost 
fabricate a concordance with the New Test- 
ament, by passages gathered from those authors. 
That Plato himself travelled in Judjea cannot 
be doubted ; and he is said by one ancient 
author, to be no other than Moses, speaking 
Greek. — The visit of Herodotus to Cadytis, ■ 
so he calls Jerusalem, took place about forty ] 
years before the death of Socratesj so that, it is 
A 4 
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clear, there was a communication between 
Greece and Judaea, which may account for the 
former being possessed of whatever lights of 
prophecy were held by the latter : and yet, it is 
difficult .to conceive, that the particular cir- 
cumstances, attributed by Plato to the personal 
history of Socrates, should have been invented 
from a knowledge of those Scriptures : such, for 
instance, as the offer of the thirty silver pieces 
for his life, as stated in page 52. of this work. 

In truth, there does not seem to be any 
reason, why the possession of a more uncor- 
rupted or meridian light by the Jews should 
necessarily have excluded the inhabitants of 
Greece from participating in those pure beams, 
which emanated upon the world. — The Jewish 
earth seems, indeed, to have extended itself, by 
the acknowledgment of their own inspired 
writers, to Assyria on the east, and to the isles 
on the west ; for the denunciations of their 
prophets comprehend those countries. But 
those denunciations could not have been uttered 
against a people, living out of the pale of the 
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prophetic law ; for such only, as lived within the 
law, could be judged by the law. 

Then may we not conclude, that the Greeks 
were truly a part of that dispensation, which arose 
with the establishment of the Jews in Palestine ; 
and if so, that we may assuredly expect to find 
emanations of prophetic doctrines and expect- 
ations exhibited in their history and characters ? 
There is but one source of truth, and that is 
universal j and we must go the whole length of 
denying to all the systems of pure morality, and 
to those laws, on which the whole social fabric of 
Europe is now buUt; — for the seeds of all these 
were derived from Greece ; — any of that illumin- 
ation, by which alone the truth can be made 
manifest. The stones of the field may be made 
to cry out ; but they must be made to do so : 
and man, though he may exhibit wisdom in his 
actions and thoughts, cannot create it j nor do 
more than exhibit that, which is given him. 

Upon this view, it seems that the writings of 
these philosophers may be looked upon with 
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reverence, as the aspirings of men's minds towards 
a light, which was yet imperfectly revealed; 
but whose rising was so far manifested as to 
afford a prospect, toward which the zeal of man- 
kind might du-ect itself ; as the pure light of day 
is first exhibited in those blushing and purple 
colourings, which show its broken and refracted 
portions only. 

We find in most of the hypotheses of the Greek 
philosophies, doctrines and opinions, which bear 
an approximation to the forms of things which 
are true, and of divine origin. Like objects, 
viewed through the dubious medium of morning 
gloaming, where darkness obscures as much as 
light reveals, those sages of the twilight betwixt 
the religions of the world and of the spirit 
beheld the new-rising creation in such bodyings 
forth, as the slender beams of the approaching 
sun afforded to an awakening world. Sometimes, 
indeed, full of grotesque shapes, like the visions of 
children's fancy in their morning wakings, when 
the shadowy dawn presents in imperfect forms 
the blossoms, which decorate their windows; 
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but bearing at the same time the true impress, 
to which the objects should turn with the perfect 
day. This notion of the piecemeal truths of the 
Greek schools, which existed like the uncon- 
nected members of a creature newly-rising into 
creation, was not uncommon among the early 
fathers of the church. Nothing can be more 
explicit on this subject, than the opinion of 
Lactantius; who, in alluding to that character 
of universality, which is peculiar to Christian 
knowledge, and its consequent superiority 

■ 

to the Greek wisdom ; proceeds thus : " This 
" excellence the philosophers did not com- 
" prehend, neither were they able to com- 
prehend ; although they frequently saw and 
explained the things wherein it consists. But 
" different men showed these things at different 
" points only : neither connecting together 
" the causes of them, nor their consequences, 
nor their reasons ; whereby they might have 
compacted together that highest quality, which 
" comprehends the whole. It would not be 
" difficult to show, that an universal truth was 
" divided amongst the sects of philosophers : and 
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that no sect was so wide, nor any philosophy 
so empty, but had in itself some perception 
" of what was true. Ii\ indeed, any person 
" should collect the truths, which have been 
" scattered by different men, and were diffused 
<^ through these sects, and should reduce them 
" into one body, he would differ in no respect 
" from ourselves. No man, however, can do that 
** without being well skilled and acquainted with 
" the truth j which is given to none, but him 
" who is taught by God :'* Lib. 7- Surely, then, 
one prism, by which we may hope to view the 
separated radii of that light, in whose fulness we 
live, is to be found in the Greek philosophies ; 
and an enquiry into them, and the study of them, 
to distinguish what is true from what is untrue, 
might surely engage our attention with advan- 
tage. That there is some ground for the obser- 
vation of Lactantius, will, I think, be made mani- 
fest in the following sheets ; and to awaken a 
feeling of regard towards this subject, was one 
chief object in the production of the present 
Poem. 



With respect to those circumstances, wliicli 
are invented in the story of the drama, it is, per- 
haps, hardly necessary to make any observation. 
It is sufficient, at least, if they be shown not to 
be at variance with the circumstances and cha- 
racter of the times, which are represented. In 
tliis point of view, then, the introduction of Anna, 
as the daughter of Socrates, will not be deemed 
too great a liberty with the character of the 
philosopher. It is stated by Plato, that he had 
two sons ; but only incidentally ; and little men- 
tion is made of them. But Socrates had also, in 
conformity with the existing law of Athens, a 
second wife, who was called Myrto ; and though 
no mention, that I am acquainted with, is made 
of any children by her, it is by no means impio- 
bable, there should have been such. The offer 
of Alcibiades to liberate Socrates is not either 
improbable, but strictly agrees with the state of 
Athens at this time ; when, as at Rome in its 
fall, every thing was venal. In the dialogue 
between Socrates and Crito, where the latter 
urges his condemned master to escape from 
prison, Crito says, that the death of his master 
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would reflect upon himself; for the world would 
believe, that he might have saved him. " I shall 
" appear to many, who do not know myself and 
" you, as being able to have saved you, if I had 
" chosen to part with my money.*' In like 
manner, the circumstance of Anna's captivity by 
the priesthood is not inconsistent with the arbi- 
trary character of that aristocracy, which then 
prevailed in Athens ; and which, if it prevailed 
any where, may surely be looked for in their 
priesthood. Of this, the story told of the painter 
Agatharchus is a sufficient proof; who having 
quarrelled with Alcibiades, and refused to exer- 
cise his talents at his request, was forcibly 
seized by him ; and kept in durance till he had 
perfected the task imposed, of painting the walls 
and ceilings of that aristocrat's house. 



CHARACTERS. 



Socrates. 

Melitus, 

Anytus, ^ Accusals (^ Socrates. 

LycoNj 

Aristos, Son g/* Anytus, and a junior Priest of Apollo, 

Alcibiades. 

Plato, ^ 

f Disciples of Socrates. 
Crito, 3 

Lysicles, a new-made Archon. 

Prodromos, ^ 

_, X Slaves. 

Cymon, ) 

Autolychus, a ptiblic Rhetorician. 

Anna, Daughter of Socrates by Myrto. 
Xantippe, W?/^ o/^ Socrates. 
AsPASiA, Wife o/^ Lysicles. 
Hipparete, Wife o/' Alcibiades. 
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ACT I. 

Athens : Peristyle ^Lysicles' Heme. 
Prodromos asleep. 

Enter Lysicles. 

LYSICLES. 

W HY, Prodromos, thou caitiff, where's thy charge ? 
The figs are gone ; and, by the ivory elbow 
Of our great goddess ! no more thought upon, 
Than an Egyptian sycamine. Get up. 
Thou loon ! I will chastise thee well. 

PRODROMOS. 

Good master, prithee be not angry thus ; 

The figs are safe ; I put them but within : 

The sun doth spoil your fig, and thou wouldst have them 

In best perfection, when Aspasia comes. 
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LYSICLES. 

Thou art a crafty knave, and thy good act 

Hath this time saved thy shoulders. But, hark ye, 

Set forth the tables for my guests, and let 

The garlands be prepared, and golden cups : 

This night I must support the dignity 

Of my new archonship with hospitality. 

Let my best Chian be brought forth, whose skins 

Shew wrinkled age, like venerable dames : 

Raisins from Caria, dates from Phoenice ; 

And all the choice of Lydian confitry. 

We'll show, those Persian satraps did but leave 

More good than ill in Attica, who brought us 

These dainty entertainments. 

PRODROMOS. 

Would, the gods 
Had spoird them of their virtues ; and had left 
Some of their truth in Athens ! 

LYSICLES. 

What good 
Might Persian truth do thee ? 

PRODROMOS. 

Dost not remember, 
How I did run twelve stadia out of Athens, 
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When you march'd forth to join the Grecian force, 

i 
But to convey a locket from Aspasia ? 

How you then bounced about my services, 

And swore, by Juno, you would give me freedom ? 

LYSICLES, 

Thou hast a lucky memory, so long since 

To rake up such a promise. We'll think on't. 

Enter Aspasia. 
Welcome Aspasia, welcome to Athens. 
The sun doth shine again, since beauty comes 
To light the earth with smiles ; and wit doth come. 
The sky that's fit for beautjr's sun to shine in. 

ASPASIA. 

Do men of Athens think our women-souls 
So slender in their forms, that flattery may 
Subject our better sense to fulsome praise ? 

« 

If Lysicles would cease this vain debauch 
Of Heaven-born wisdom's image, and apply 
To sober truth his mind, he had not found 
A sun to dazzle in Aspasia ; nor 
No wit to boast but truth. 

LYSICLES. 

Aspasia, 
This is unkind to treat my fondness thus. 

B 2 
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Those crazy-witted sophists have destroyed 
Our homes by rooting out our women's hearts. 

I trow your fancy's full of ungain things. 

Neither of earth nor heaven ; but vague dreams 

That hover betwixt both, which these men call 

Philosophy. By all the gods, I'll try 

How I may signalise my archon's office ; - 

And, if these heralds of our shame be rooted 

From Athen's soil, I have not lived in vain. 

ASPASIA. 

Oh, monstrous being ! Why, my Lysicles, 
You might as soon expel the sun from heaven, 
V nd look for Heaven's glory, as drive forth 
The light of wisdom from Athenian walls : 
\o\x would indeed do something, but 'twould be^ 
To make another city, where was Athens. 

LYSICLES. 

And what great mischief? Athens does not stand 
By wisdom, but by strength : it was not wisdom. 
Drove forth the Persians into the iBgean, 
But arms ; and then our women smiled, where now 
Some crabbed saw requites our soldier kindness. 

ASPASIA. 

Nay, Lysicles, take not this point too straightly ; 
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For I will yield the argument thus far, 
That love were better, if the two be sever'd, 
Than wisdom without love. But Heav'n doth give 
Both light and heat as one ; and the twin-powers 
Of Neptune and Minerva, when their spheres 
Were fairly meted out, became confederate. 
And ruled their Athens jointly. 

LYSICLES. 

Aspasia, 
How sweetly do you reason : thou*rt more fair. 
When dress'd in thy sweet garb of flowing words, 
Than all the charms of Athens in their robes 
Of festive sheen. 

ASPASIA. 

Nay, Lysicles, beware. 
Lest you stand convict, traitor to yourself; 
Who thus can wish that wisdom banish'd were 
From Athens ; yet can love what wisdom gives. 
More than all Athens ; e'en her women's smiles : 
Hey ! Lysicles, was it not thus ? 

LYSICLES. 

You are 
All prevalent. 

B 3 
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Evening. Portico of the Parthaioju 



Efitef' Anna atid Alcibiades m opposite directions. 

ALCIBIADES. 

What, my fair Anna, my anemone ! 

In a still eve like this, that shuts its flower ; 

And says good night at twilight. 

ANNA. 

Sir, I wait. 
While the sun drops, for one who comes to seek me. 

ALCIBIADES. 

Just such am I : the gods have sped me hither. 

Do they not waft the Hymettian bees. 

Where the fiill flowers are blown ? So me to you. 

ANNA. 

But I am not a flower, nor you a bee. 

ALCIBIADES. 

Yes, purest Attic ; thou the choice of flowers : 
I'd rather, than on beds of Persian roses. 
To drop my wings of love, and light on thee. 

ANNA. 

I love not flatteries, they're a gaudy tinsel, 
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Fit for a bacchanal, whose tinkling gaws 
Shine in the moonlight, but by day are nought. 
She who can wear these, may be proud of those. 
Truth is my language, and though love be blind, 
I ween he is not witless. Alcibiades 
Knows not the power of truth, whose simple garb 
Is the sweet cloud of incense, which enrobes 
The altar of our hearts, when their best gifts 
Do rest upon them. — Thou didst never feel 
True love, for that is truth ; but a false flame. 
Kindled by demons of ill hue, not heav'n : 
It whispers, like the serpent, poisonous breath : 
So, like that one, whose art doth lie in quiet. 
You men of words had better trust your looks. 
And be a basking trunk ; than by your truth 
Show your untruth, as the rattle shows the snake, 
When it doth move. 

ALCIBIADES. 

Sweet maid, your words are true ; 

For gliding glosses and cold shifting forms 

But hide the ardours, which consume within ; 

Like the snow-wreaths Sicilian iEtna wears. 

While floods of liquid flame do rage below. 

Be it spoken then, in truth, sweet maid I love thee ; 

B 4 
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Nay, on my soul, by every oath that binds ; 

By heaven, earth, ocean, all ! sweet maid, I love thee. 

ANNA. 

Fshoo, pshoo ! I meant not to entangle 
This heated silken skein, that coils my fingers. 
When I would touch to rid me of the trouble. 
Sir, I ask'd not for oaths : the gods are true, 
And he who lives with them, needs not invoke 
The heavens they dwell in ; for, if he be true, 
They're his already ; false, he may call down 
A falling dome of marble on his head : 
If 'tis the truth you love — I mean. Heaven's truth, 
A thing to speak of — Heaven is powerful 
To give the truth its substance ; if 'tis not ; 
You do but call the Heaven's high name in vain. 
To say you love, when fate decrees it not. 

ALCIBIADES. 

And wherefore not ? Are not our motions free 
To give our loves a home ? Be not deceived : 
Do the winds mingle in the south, when those 
From stormy Thrace do visit Libya's shores ? 
And may not Alcibiades, when an Anna 
Blows the cool breath of virgin purity 
Into his bosom, bid the zephyr welcome ? 
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ANNA. 

You say you love me ; but is love so rich, 

That it doth bear a burden of fair flowers 

From the same succulent root ? Methought that, like 

The precious fruits, its life had born but one ; 

Which draws the spoils of nature to itself. 

And leaves the stem a ruin. 

ALCIBIADES. 

Just such a ruin, 
I would thou should'st make me. 

ANNA, 

But I do fear. 
Thou art a barren stem ; and I have heard 
Th' Assyrian husbandman, whose gardens shade 
Euphrates, can transfer the tender flower 
Of the wild palm, to give his own a harvest. 
May not your wandering spirit seek a flower 
For your own garden, while the groves are robb'd 
Of their wild treasures for 't ? And I do think. 
Just such a plunder'd branch is your sad wife, 
Whose native sweets were spoiled for thee ; but now 
She wilts ; her house a ruin, she a shred. 

ALCIBIADES. 

Sure, Alcibiades has power to hold 
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A cup in either hand ; else, why the twain ? • 

Thine own fond mother, Anna, did pertain 

To the sage Socrates, as I would, you • 

Should to the wealthy Alcibiades. 

Cannot my riches tempt thee ; foolish thing ! 

A house, to look upon th' Ilyssian groves 

Of Academia ; a rich train of slaves. 

And pretty pages ; and a place among 

The honourable dames of Athens, when 

You visited the games ; Nay, sweet Anna ? 

ANNA. 

I have not learn'd these things ; and wealth to one. 

Who knows not how to use it, is a feast 

Of dainty cates and seasoned sauces, set 

Before a boor of Tanagra. - Nor can I 

See how those outward shows, which others view 

Who look on us, and not ourselves perceive, — 

Save in the envious faces of the world. 

Or taunting rivalries, — should make me happy. 

The sweetest seasons of my life are those,. 

When I do feel some new emotions grow. 

Like water-lilies blown on summer lakes, 

In the still thoughts of home : I would not change 

An hour of friendship for an age of shows. 
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ALCIBIADES. 

But, I your friend, sweet maiden, what more home 
Could your young heart desire ? 

ANNA. 

Oh, it would have 
One that is all its own; whose every room 
Bears in its furnishing some ornament. 
Rude though it be, the work of mine own hand. 
There is a close compactness in the suiting. 
Which I desire; as crj^stals grown together 
In nature's womb. Stones, that have born the press 
Of stormy shores, grow round and suitless. 
Why, then, this heart of mine would have its fellow 
Suit so entirely, as no thought of distance 
Be found in any point : but, as the sides 
Of the same woman, be two things so join'd 
And like in either part, that they be one. 

ALCIBIADES. 

Well, I must leave thee, little innocence. 
Till time do serve me with a happier chance 
To urge more potent reasons. Come, a kiss ? 

ANNA. 

Indeed ! who gave your lawless thought such license ? 
I have a homely virtue, sir ; but such 
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As is so poor, it cannot spare an atom. 
Your flatteries I have heard, and answered. 
As a poor citizen of Athens' daughter 
To a proud senator might honestly. 
But 'tis to beg our argument, if thus 
You rudely take, what I deny is gain'd. 
You may unravel the enigma, how 
Is a poor maid more strong than Alcibiades ? 
But 'twould be sacrilege to violate 
The sacristy, to spoil the oracle. lEa^it Alcibiades. 

[Anna mtises in thought on the Temple. 
How still, how beautiful these column'd walls 

Blend with the twilight majesty of Heaven ! 

# 

There is a solemn breath, steals o'er my soul. 
When I look on these temples ; and its sense 
Fires like the sympathy, which love awakens, 
When it stands o'er, the lifeless form of beauty. 
The stillness seems unnatural ; and, whene'er 
The symmetries of fair proportion'd forms 
Blend to one common end, there it doth seem. 
As nature had intended it a soul 
For habitation. Oh ! I could weep. 
When I do look upon these lifeless forms ; 
So fit in their assembled unities. 
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That they seem one all o'er ; and every part, 
But something of the whole : they seem forgot 
By the great Giver ; or, like Sappho dead ; 
O'er whose bright beauties all the traits of love 
And inbreathed passion shone, but in herself 
A lump inanimate. 

Enter Aristos. 

ARISTOS. 

My sweet Anna ! 
What thoughts possess the wanderings of your soul? 

ANNA. 

Methought, Aristos, as the moon did rise 
Upon the beauteous pediment ; while I watch'd 
In silent thought your coming ; that the forms 
Did issue forth from the dark fafade's brow. 
And grew into the life of what they figure. 
Seest, Aristos, that bright youth, whose form 
Is best amidst the perfect? It was chisell'd 
By Phidias' hand, from pure Pentelican ; 
Whose diamond whiteness mocks the feather'd vest 
Of hyperborean lands: the front sublime. 
How shaded with short curls of heavy wave. 
Bound with a cinct of gold ; such as, moreo'er, 
Begirts his vest and cl&sps his sandall'd ankle ! 
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This gracefiil being grew into a form, 

Which, I bethought me, was yourself; and then, 

I thought its wayward eyes tum'd tow'rds the Temple, 

And would not look on me ; for, either 

A shadow clothed its brow, or the bright lights. 

Which nature only can pourtray, were wanting 

To give my love his perfectness. 

ARISTOS. 

How, Anna, 

Is it to dwell in fields Elysian, 

If not to have an inward consciousness 

Of those, whose life is separate from ourselves 

By the thin films of distance ; in all else. 

Who dwell in perfect union with one's self. 

Of thought and wish, hope, fear, and anxious love ; 

Who tremble if we tremble ; are we glad. 

Are deck'd in summer smiles ? I had thus framed 

My mind's invention as I came, and then 

Fell into most unmanly softness, when 

The thought came o'er me, like a summer gleam 
Of mingled heat and moisture, that you did 

Perchance hold thought of me. 

ANNA. 

Yes, my Aristos, 
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I could well fancy, if you did appoint 

A place of meeting for your absent thoughts, 

I might so envoy mine, as that they should, 

By mutual consciousness, hold lively converse ; 

And, like two unembodied spirits, tell, — 

For such, our Plato says, traverse the void. 

Which we call space, — of what transpires at home ; 

Each from his separate orb. 

ARISTOS. 

Bright star of love ! 
How could my soul fail to peruse your thoughts ; 
Which it has studied with such warm devotion. 
That there is none can issue from their dwelling. 
But I before have seen them in their home ? 
Could he, who rules the sun, transfer his mind 
Into this spot of earth, think'st he would find 
Aught new ; to whom whatever we have of good 
Or bright from nature's womb, hath in its form 
First dwelt within his counsels, who bestow'd it ? 
Am I, to thee, my Anna, as I would be. 
The source and spring of life, how could I find. 
If I did meet your thought, aught but myself? 

ANNA. 

Vain man ! and do you think yourself. 
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Such as, if seen reflected from the glass 

Of a fond woman's heart, you would be shown ? 

G09 go, Aristos ! I could resolve to thhik 

All ugly forms, and call them all yourself; 

That if perchance you met a wandering fancy, 

You might be tamed from this overweening pride. 

ARISTOS. 

Nay, Anna, you shall think all beauteous things, 
And tell them too ; that from thy fairy lip. 
Beauteous itself, a beauteous birth may issue. 
Yea, they are swolPn already with some thought 
Of tender loveliness ; but, in good soothj 
The beauties of the Temple, our new wonder. 
Have well nigh robb'd me of my manners : 
But our true purpose needs a herald, Anna, 
Should make a general peace. Thus, then, I seal it; 
Wherein my wit, I trow, will help the thought. 
Which lingers on your lip ; and, by the gods ! 
We'll call the ofispring of this labour. Peace ; 
Our Merc'ry for th' occasion. 

ANNA. 

Oh, Aristos ! 
How eloquent your nonsense ; which can make 
A maid of Athens love you, while you speak 
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m 

Such losel to her ear ! But, tell me now, 
How have you prospered with Anytus ? Is there 
A hope his enmity to Socrates 
May yet be purchased ? 

ARISTOS. 

Thus much my father 
Yields to our prayers : that, if the proud old man — 
'Tis such he calls our master and best friend ; — 
Will cease to rail on him, and call him niggard, 
And say he loves his wealth more than his sons ; 
When he would teach them honest paths of gain. 
Rather than heav'n-sprung lessons of pure truth ; — 
He will withdraw the arraignment : or, by the gods ! 
He imprecates the direst deed, his power 
May draw upon his head. 

ANNA. 

Then farewell hope : 
For this I know, could Socrates avert, 
By the small tithe of a drachma, the least part 

< 

Of aught that threatened, he 'd reject it all. 
Nay, he hath spum'd Melitus from his house, 
Who came with terms : and I have ofttimes seen 
In his own household, how his lips did check 
The words of high indignity, which press'd 
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To gain their passage forth, when he did view 
The worldling wisdom of the wise in thought; 
Whose highest boast a bargain, in the which 
They might be better'd of their neighbours' judgment 
Some twentieth of a mina. 

ARISTOS. 

But, Anna, these were wordy quarrels all ; 

The voice of the Philosopher then spoke : 

The man must now prevail,, that the true test 

Is put upon him. — Maiden, there are terrors. 

Which wisdom's self must tremble to behold. 

In that grim-visaged thought, which death imposes. 

ANNA. 

I know it, my Aristos, and I feel 
Death would to me be dreadful ; for I have 
Some tender spirits of inbreathing passion, 
Which warm my soul with more than earthly life. 
Could I forego, then, all the hopes these bring? 
But I oft look on those less bless'd and think. 
Had I no more to prize on earth than they ; 
A body of cold clay, with livid waters. 
Creeping 'mid palsied sinews ; like blue brooks 
Of vitriol'd founts from long-exhausted mines; 
Which steal into the light and linger on. 
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Till in some oozy bed of sand they sink, 
The world's forgetfulness ! — no, when my veins 
Cease to be furnish'd with the mantling blood 
Of life and tenderness, may I too cease 
My consciousness, and fall where good folks be. 
But Socrates hath higher spirits than these; 
His thoughts do mingle with ethereal forms ; 
And, if he ought of passion have, 'tis but 
Such mingling as the souls of good men feel. 
Which dwell beyond the tomb. 

ARISTOS. 

Tell him, howe'er, 
Anytus thus desires ; not his destruction, 
But the remission of his wounding words ; 
Which if he promise, he is free. 

ANNA. 

I go; 

But lend me aid, Aristos, down the steep 
Into the city bounds. 

ARISTOS. 

Hark, my Anna : 
We must avoid the street, and seek the covert 
Of the priests' temple«gate. I hear the sounds 
Of tambours, and the tinkling cymbal's noise, 

c 2 
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With shouts of frantic females, which denote 
The festival of Bacchus. 

ANNA. 

Oh, Aristos, 
Gruard me from these ! — I have oft heard the voice 
Of my dead mother deprecate these shows, 
As soniething of ill demons. 

ARISTOS. 

Sweet breath 
Of spotless innocence ! I will guide thy feet 
Through the world's thorniest wilds, that not a speck 
Of impure mischief shall e'er touch thy form. 
Light of my sopl's best hope ! lean on my arm, 
And haste thy nimble feet : I am your surety. 
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The Andronitis of Lysicles' House. Guests reclining 
in white mantles^ and cr&wned mth garlands ofJUmers. 
luYSiCLRs presiding as Symposiarch. Opposite^ Alci- 
BiADES, as Basileus of the Feast. 



LYSICLES. 

The wine, the wine ! and let the cups be crown'd 
Beyond their garlands ! Lysicles commands ; 
The wine is good, and guests are plentiful. 
There is no rule, save what the gods ordain 
To Athens and her rulers. Each must wear 
His ivy wreath with mingled amethyst ; 
Then to your own regards, and feed the vein 
Of chasten'd merriment, till the festive hour 
Call you obsequious to your ladies' chambers : 
There music waits your ears, and dance, and song, 
And the orac'lar cattabus. But now. 
Our first libations to the gods are made ; 
Come on, my friends, and let the news divert us : 
Learn from each channel of our sep'rate states 
How fares the world. Who leads the wondering crowd 
In the Ceramicus? — what wealthy freights 
From Tyre or Egypt, throng Piraeus' harbour ? — 

c 3 
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How Cyrus moves in his Anabasis 

Towards the great king? — But more by far than he^ 

The outlaw soldier of Laconia, 

Clearchus, and the Theban Proxenus ; 

Hieronymus of Elis, Cheirisophus, 

Cleanor, and our youthful Xenophon : 

All worthy Grecian bosoms, who have set 

Their brazen armours in a silken boat, 

A most tempestuous voyage? — Alcibiades, 

I pray thee ask our friend Autolycus, 

The Forum newsmonger, how goes the town. 

ALCIBIADES. 

Will our Autolycus communicate 

His sage experience to our noble host ? 

AUTOLYCUS. 

Prithee, what sort ? I have all wares for sale : 
The ready logic for a thousand causes ; 
All cut and suited to your sep'rate needs. 

ALCTBIABES. 

We ask not logic, good Autolycus, 

But news : — what news of late i* the Forum ? 

They say there is no news. 

AUTOLYCUS. 

No news ! no news ! — have we no news in Athens ? 
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Why then the winds have fail'd, the clouds run out, 

And nature's children gone to dry nurse ; else, 

How should they lack of news, if the world moves 

In its appointed courses ? What is news ; 

But to draw forth some straws, and light their ends ; — 

Things that, if lit, will burn and make a smoke ; — 

Then send the heralds forth, and tell the town. 

There is a fire in Athens ? Mighty gods ; 

What idle gossips are our men of Athens ! 

Their busy lives move onward, like the scouts 

Of a distracted army, that, unwise. 

Do task their fancies to find footsteps mark'd 

On the wash'd sands. News, news, ye gods ; 

Always some new thing, to be told in Athens ! 

It is the sum, the substance of our lives. 

To dance like leaves of Uex in the wind. 

For ever varying at their subtle points, 

But on the self same stalk. A senseless bustle. 

That beats the air, and nothmg profiteth. 

ALCIBIADES. 

Prithee, Autolycus, how chance your wit 
To run so pleasantly to-night ? Methinks, 
To see a block give forth a flinty spark, 
That were rare news to-morrow ! 

c 4 
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AUTOLYCU8. 

Oh! the town 
Is too o'ercharged with smoke, to see the fire ; 
The sovereign of the clouds, old Socrates, 
Will walk a tiptoe to the Areopagus, 
For fear he wake his judges. How think ye. 
He will not put out such a spark as mine ? 

ALCIBIADES. 

But why goes he thus gently to his trial ? 

AUTOLYCUS. 

Why, he has ta'en a whim to see the Styx ; 

And would have foreign travel at the cost 

Of Athens' treasury. This passion has 

Grown into most unpatriotic form ; > 

And leads oup^oimg apes forth to see the wurld, ' 

When they hara^ like AtigeuSy fiU'd their stables 

With such a cumbrous charge, as none but Herc'les 

E'er can wipe off. They call it touring : 

Because, like idle kites at summer e'en, 

They tour beyond their nests. A plague upon them ! 

I 'd twist their necks, and call them Spartan sparrows ; 

That, thus unwing'd for useful flight, do aim 

Into the eagle's skies. They tell you, Solon 

Did tour through Eygpt and the Asian states : — 
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And who so wise as Solon ? -^ then look big, 
And think that every booby must be Solon ; 
Whose purse hath eked him out as many leagues. 

ALCIBIADES. 

Where are you going, good Autolycus ? 
I ask'd not for the flight of Athens' youth ; 
But Socrates. 

AUTOLYCUS. 

True ! I was coming there. 
This Socrates would set the world to rights ; 
And thinks, like Solon, travel might befit him ; 
But, not content ^ith Asian kingdoms, he 
Hath turn'd his thoughts to Hades, and will go 
To see if any good thing may be found, ^ 

Worth Adieus' notiee^dnete. ^Twere a good aim, 
And worth a good man's trouble; but I doubt, 
If he be man enough for such a journey. 

ALCIBIADESk * 

How show you this ? ' , i > 

AUTOLYCUS. 

.'Tis clear as noonday: 
He is so fond of death, he wou]d not rouse 
His judges with the tapping of his heel : 
'Tis rumour'd round, he hath refused Melitus 
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The smallest retribution ; who would else 
Have gladlier set him free, than sue him further. 
The dread potation of his pending doom 
Does therefore press the people's heavy lids ; 
Who dream of terrors, and upraise their arms, 
Crying out death for death ; — a Socrates, 
For all the visions of our fate ; — which they. 
Not he, have brooded from distemper'd mmds. 

ALCIBIADES. 

You have a ready wit, Autolycus ; 
See to % it lead you not towards a fate 
Like Socrates'. 

AUTOLYCUS. 

I am no slumb'rer, sir ; 
But see the mischief, that destroys this man, 
Is not his offsprmg, but a giant brood, 
Sprung from the mighty many : but he thinks 
To face out might by right Poor Socrates ! 
He knows not, that the bull doth shut its eyes. 
When it hath ta'en its object for destruction. 

LYSICLES. 

Enough, enough ! This must not be, my guests ; 
To rail upon the state before an Archon. 
1 have unmask'd a hostile battery, 
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And the walls tremble of our social state : 

My friends, we '11 no more speak on 't : give the lute 

To my young friend Empedocles, and bid him 

Recount the loves of Helen, or what else 

His fancy urges. 

A lute is given Empedocles, "wJio touches it 
and sings, 

'Tis only when the race is run, 

That man can know 

The power of woe, 
Who sees the prize by others won. 

Selimnus thus a fount arose ; 

Whose ardours burn'd ; — 

Argyra spurn'd ; — 
And he a liquid streamlet iSows. 

In vain the once-loved shepherd sued : 

His beauty flown. 

He was not known ; 
But she by other swains was wooed. ^ 

Ah, faithless spirit of the fields ! 

That takes the rose, 

When summer goes ; 
And us to icy winter yields. 
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Interior Coioi q/'Alcibiades' House. 

ALCIBIADES. 

I must be gratified ; she fires my soul ; 

And there 's a charm about her peaceful smiles, 

That plays the hypocrite unweetingly : 

Her words are very ice, while on the ear 

Her voice is breathing balm ; that, like the spring. 

Unlocks the womb of nature, and inspires 

An universal tremor ; the first signs 

Of an awakening world. 

CYMON. 

May I be bold 
To ask the subject of your dream, good master ? 
You 've thought aloud ; and none but he, who sleeps. 
Doth let his words berheum their owners' beards. 

ALCIBIADES. 

Good Cymon, 'tis a spirit new begot 
Within my bosom ; and the form 's a woman. 
And therefore, like the froth of new-made wine, 
It shows those signs of ebullition, which 
Do prove how precious is the juice within. 
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CYMON. 

Alack, I think your wit has now the masf ry 
Of your licentiousness. I had been thinkings 
There was no veil in Athens, had concealed 
Its mystery from your eye. Is this new Helen 
Some well-fed Theban ; or a fair priestess 
Brought for the ministry of Athens* goddess ? 
Belike, 't may be some beauteous blackamoor^ 
From Libya's shores ? — - 

ALCIBIADES. 

Your talent, Cymon, 
Was never more unright. She has no veil ; 
Is not a priestess ; nor a blackamoor : 
And yet, the choicest woman of her height 
In all our Athens. 

CYMON. 

No veil, forsooth : 
Some shameless vot*ry of Corinthian Venus, 
StoPn from the temple ? 

ALCIBIADES. 

You are so wrong, 
I must e'en put you right. She is U daughter 
Of that poor wise man, Socrates ; and is 
So sweetly temper'd with his spirit of wisdom, 
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A veil were useless. 'Tis the subterfuge 
Of a loose spirit ; which too oft appears 
In the eyes and lips of woman : she is arm'd 
With a pure mind, that in itself doth guard 
All sinister reflections from her looks. 

CYMON. 

The daughter then of Myrto. Oh, I know her ; 

A very pretty child. I do remember ; 

When you once spoil'd your younger idle hours 

With that same fustian, called Philosophy, 

Under her sire ; the infant would beset 

Her father's knees, and look upon his face 

With eyes, o'erflown with tears. Her playmates call'd her 

The young Urania; as, the child of Heav'n. 

ALCIBIADES. 

No matter now : she has overgrown her tears, 
Amd is all smiles : th6 question to resolve me, 
Is, to acquire her love : but 't were as easy 
To boil an egg in snow, as hope to change 
The virtue of her mind by common offers. 

CYMON. 

Why, an I wish'd to boil my eggs in snow, 
I'd e'en convert the cold dregs into water. 
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And, if your wealth be powerless in the lump, 
Turn it to pleasures, and immerse her then. 

ALCIBIADES. 

There are some animals so ripe for capture. 
That, as if nature had hoodwink'd their sense. 
They cannot see a snare ; but, rav'ning seize 
The proffer'd bait, incontinent 'Tis scarce 
The labour's worth to gather such a spoil. 
And there are some, whose wily cunnuig keeps 
Their eyes from looking on a dang'rous dainty ; 
As if a prophet spirit gave them caution. 
'Tis of this kind is Anna ; and her surety 
Is, that her spirit will not look on pleasure. 

CYMON. 

*Tis somewhat strange ! but Fve a youthful patron, 
A young initiate of Apollo's Temple, 
Whose zeal shall be awaken'd to our profit. 
You must confide to chance the use of this. 

ALCIBIADES. 

May the chance prosper, to a day of triumph ! 
But which way flies the arrow, Cymon ? 

CYMON. 

The arrow 's in the quiver, and the quiver 
But barely braced upon the hunter's shoulder. 
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You are too rapid, Alcibiades, 

To war with Cupid : he is best o'ertaken, 

Unlike a Persian Satrap, by delays. 

Be patient, and confide : Cymon hath promised it. 
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ACT II. 

Midnight. The Court of Areopagus, Judges seated. 
Priests in sacrificial robes^ and sacrificed victims. 



PRESIDENT. 

Call on the parties, which engage the court. 
Pronounce the names ; the libel, and the pains, 
Demanded at our hands. 

HERALD. 

The cause is thus : 
Melitus, Anytus, and Lycon charge 
Socrates, the son of Sophroniscus, 
Of the ward Alopece. Impiety, 
-The crime alleged. The judgment, — " Death." 

PRESIDENT. 

Then bid. 
The accusers and the accused attest their truth. 

[The three accusers advance. 

PRIEST. 

The victims of the gods are slain for you. 

D 
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Swear, then, 'tis with you, as the sacred gods ; 
That these bleed not in vain. 

ALL. 

We swear. 

PRIEST. 

Socrates I 
Attest thy truth. 

SOCRATES. 

These victims are a pledge 
Of truth 'twixt man and man : if I offend 
Against the truth, I charge my plighted life 
With an offence more grievous to the gods. 
Than is the slaughter-knife to these poor victims. 

PRESIDENT. 

Take now your mutual stands : yon silver stools. 
Appointed on the right to those, who urge 
The meditated justice ; on the left, 
To him, who pleads his innocence. 

[TJie Accusers and Socrates take their stations 

on the Hybris and Anaitia, 
Now bid the herald read the accusation. 

herald. 
" Melitus* Anytus, and Lycon charge, 
" That Socrates offends the laws of Athens : 
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" First, that he disregards our gods, and worships 
" Strange deities : for that, doth search the source 
" Of Nature's secret springs in heaven and earth : 
^^ Again ; he teaches unsound doctrines, and 
" Makes the worse cause the better : and doth thus 
" Corrupt the youth of Athens." 

MELITUS. 

Had I the tongue of eloquence, ye men, 
Who grace these seats of judgment, I could show 
A spirit of evil, like devouring plagues. 
In our unhappy state. Ye noble judges, 
'Tis given to you, this day, to sweep the land 
Of such destructions, when ye doom Socrates. 
Cast back your look to Athens in her prime 
Of glorious beauty, when in arms her sons 
Went forth to Marathon, severe in virtue : 
No dangerous sophist then did tempt the thought, 
To change the citizen of Athens' laws 
Into her questionist. The solemn looks 
Of the PalsBStrum show'd the steady arm. 
Prompt to repel injustice ; where 'tis now 
The fashion to philosophise. The still 
Bowers of Academia then were hush'd 

D 2 
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Into the solemn silence of respect, 

When the sage lessons of our teachers rose. 

Like odours of a sacrifice, amid 

The planes and clustering ilices. Alas ! 

Who now can hope for wisdom ? 'Tis a name. 

In vain you seek in Academia's shades 1 

In vain you seek it ! And of this dire change. 

Ye gods ! whence is it ; but from the foul art 

Of this man, Socrates? Yea, by the gods, 

'Tis he alone hath wrought it ! He ; who taught, 

By quibble and perverted reason's magic. 

To change the tenor of our thoughts, and fix 

A poison of corruption in the bite 

Of this envenom'd reason. 'Tis he, hath taught 

Our youth to question venerable age. 

And sons to doubt ; — ye gods ! I scarcely err ; — 

Whether their sires were born before themselves. 

'Tis this pollution of Athene's fanes. 

This oiFscum of all mischief, who hath shown 

Those paths, so frequent now, which lead our minds 

To find out evil, where they look for good ; 

Where truth, foul &lsehood ; and the om'nous flowers 

Of funeral amaranth, where th' unwary seeks 

The honies of Hymettus ; — like false stars, 
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Amid the daughters of the heavens, he leads 

The voyager astray from his true course, 

And gains Jiim dangerous rocks, where quiet harbours 

Had been the hope. Ye guardians of our laws ! 

Stand forth the avengers of their fall ; — 

Like an atoning angel, stand betwixt 

The offended gods and our calamity ; — 

Nor fear — what fears the just avenging ire 

Of Athen's virtues ! — to administer 

Death to the guilty. 'Tis yet time, to save ^ 

From this wide-spreading fate. Oh ! then again 

Shall we renew our strength ; again, shall live 

To see our sons, in former maxims schooled, 

Trample the pow'r of Sparta to the dust ; 

Whose sounder virtues triumph. Then, again 

Shall we lead forth victorious warriors ; then. 

Dwell in men's eyes, — what once, ye gods ! we were. 

If now no more we be — the State of Athens. 

PRESIDENT. 

Thy words Melitus are full fraught with fire. 
Which wakes our frozen patriotism. How is't, 
We have so careless slumber'd on our posts ? 
'Tis certain, Athens breathes corruption ; — here 
We see the cause. Let, then, the remedy, -— 

D 3 
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Yea, tho' it be poison or the axe, — ensue. 
How say'st thou, Socrates ? — art thou the man ? 

SOCRATES. 

If words be wisdom, men of Athens ! 

Or a bright eloquence in my accusers 

The proof of guilt, I nmst resign my cause. 

I have no grace of speech ; am plain of words. 

But, if you ask me truth, or seek to know 

Wherein this accusation fails ; or, how 

Mine enemies are foes of deadlier stamp 

To Athens' virtues, far, than Socrates ; — 

I will expound these truths. Beseech your pardon, 

My judges, if I fail in suiting words 

To your forensic ears : this is the first 

Appearance of my grey hairs in this plight ; 

And 'tis some seventy years I've dwelt in Athens. 

No matter ! 'Tis, I was saying, the first time 

I have been challenged hither ; and my mouth 

Is not impregn'd with learned words of law. 

Beseech you, therefore, if I use old ways ; 

As I was wont among the money-changers 

Within our forum ; I may be endured.' 

The first charge is, impiety. To this, 

I call the gods to witness, and yourselves ; 
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Who have oft seen me pay the appointed dues 

Of sacrifice in Athens. Need I say more ? 

The meteors of the skies, the springs of earth,. 

Ye say I look'd into ; — and ye say well, 

For so all Athens hath declared ; wherein 

Is my true crime : not that I am guilty ; 

But some comedian tells the folks of Athens 

Of Socrates, who boasts to ride the storms, 

And pour down rain on Athens by his wisdom. 

And this, forsooth, grows to a full conviction 

Which now cries on me. 'Tis calumny! * • 

Call it some spirit of ill, that haunts my life. 

And persecutes me here. This is the offspring 

Of many passing years. Shall I be able 

To pluck the demon from his throne of power. 

In the short period, here allotted me ? 

But ye do say, I taught the youth of Athens : — 

Was't not the thing, the gods ordain'd me to ? 

But, that I did corrupt them ! — where's the proof ? 

Where is that pious youth, who, taught by me, 

Hath e'er forsworn the reverence of the gods ? 

Where he, who modest, lost the sense of shame ? 



* Sec note A at the end. 
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Who, frugal once, is now profuse ? — or, temperate, 

Learnt drunkenness of me ? While those, indeed, 

Th' ambitious and seductive from the paths 

Of patriot truth, — the artful Critias, 

And Alcibiades ; whose youthful spirit 

Broke from the truths I taught, to learn the ways. 

From Pericles, of subtler policies ; 

Bear fruits of violence, not deeds of peace; 
Such as my followers, Chaerecrates, 

Chaerephon, and Hermocrates, and Simmias, 

Cebes, and Phcedo ; — of whose peaceful lives. 

Ne'er have your ears received a charge of crime. 

But, on this subject I would ask Melitus ; •— 

Who is't, improves our youth ? 

MELITUS. 

The laws. 

SOCRATES. 

I ask'd not that. But, w^hose the subtle thought, 
Perceived the fitting rules, those laws enact? 

MELITUS. 

The judges, Socrates : these noble judges. 

SOCRATES. 

These noble judges ! What; do they instruct 
Our youth, to make them better ? 
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MELITUS. 

Most surely so. 

SOCRATES. 

Well : Say'st thou, all of these ? Or is there none, 
Of all the number, badly qualified? 

MELITUS. 

Without exception, all. 

SOCRATES. 

By Juno, sir, 
The youth are well provided with instructors. 
But, what becomes of their good auditors ? 
Do they assist in this most noble work 
Towards our young saplings ? 

MELITUS. 

Yea ; these as surely. 

SOCRATES. 

s 

The senators? 

MELITUS. 

Aye, and the senators. 

SOCRATES. 

But our assemblies of the tribes ; those throngs 
Of ribald demagogues ; I fear, at least. 
There are corrupters there ? 
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MELITUS. 

No, not a whit : 
They 're all good men, and teach the honest paths 
Of Athens' laws and customs. 

SOCRATES. 

Alas, Athenians ! 
All Athens teaches good. 'Tis I alone. 
Render your sons corrupt. Can this be so ? 

MELITUS. 

Yea, by the gods ! I charge it on thee strictly. 

SOCRATES. 

You are, Melitus, too severe : but, perhaps. 
With equal truth, you will inform the Court, 
What's your opinion of our horses ? — whether 
You hold the men of Athens, all good horsemen. 
Save some one he, who spoils the jaded beasts ? 
Is not the fact precisely otherwise ; 
That few, at most, can train them to the bit. 
While the vast multitude do spoil their mouths ? 
Whether you own the inference I care not. 
But, men of Athens ! here ye see exposed 
This spirit of calumny. Ye say the youth 
Of Athens are corrupt. Can this be wrought 
By one man, or a thousand ? I, indeed, 
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Have set my mind to view ; and to all askers 
Did poise the balances of thought within me. 
To weigh each case propos'd : but, of my friends, — 
If friends I have, — I sought not to corrupt 
The people, I did live with. Soldiers poison 
The springs, that cherish enemies ; but those, 
They drink of, 'tis their business to save pure. 
Where are the men, who, conscious of this wrong, 
Seek to avenge their wrongs ? Where are the sons, 
The fathers, brothers, guardians, or what else 
Of kindred ties may feel the loss of friends. 
Will now convict me of this charge to any ? 
There are around us those, whose sires or brothers 
Sought out the truths I taught, and held them too. 
Had I corrupted those, would these be silent? 
Will ye be patient, judges, while I tell. 
How I have injured Athens ? Thus it is : 
Moved by a mighty spirit, I was urged 
To quit the paths of life and fame ; that so 
I might become the monitor of Athens ; — 
Not in broad ways and public declamations. 
But by a secret voice to each good man ; 
To teach him truths, forgotten or abused. 
For this, I stole to each ; and taught in private. 
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How vain the world and all its wealth ; — to hold 

No thought of body, wealth, or worldly honour. 

So dear as that pure life, which dwells within, 

And lives, indeed. I taught, that virtue 

Is the true seed of wealth ; not wealth of virtue. 

Did not my life avouch my doctrine pure ? 

Witness these unsoil'd hands ; my poverty. * 

You ask, what led me to this work ? Attend : 

When Chaerephon, whose zealous warmth ye know ; 

That urged all questions to their source, nor staid 

Till he had gain'd each point in view ; did once 

Visit the Delphian oracle, he thought, 

In the warm zeal of friendship, to inquire. 

Whether a wiser man than Socrates 

Dwelt in all Athens. The sacred Pythia 

Said, in reply, ** No man^ more wise than Socrates,** \ 

Urged by the oracle, I turn'd my mind. 

To prove its substance ; and, at length essay'd 

To try my weakness 'gainst the wise of Athens. 

The first, I prov'd, was a well thought on patriot;* 

And, as this man did argue, there appear'd 

A sense of apprehension in myself, 

• See note B. 

t Sec note C ; on the character of Chserephon. 
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As one new waked, which show'd him all to be 

One, who did seem to others and himself 

Wise, but he was not. This I did essay 

To show himself; who, thereon, with his sect, 

Took umbrage, and became mine enemies^ 

Returning home, I mused within myself. 

And hence believed the oracle : for he 

Knew not, and neither did I know : but, he 

Thought he knew that, he knew not ; while myself. 

Not knowing, also knew myself unwise. 

I tried our poets next, 'mongst many others. 

But found no truth in them. They spake, indeed, 

Like certain oracles of holy fanes ; 

Which, moved by some etherial ecstasy. 

Utter wise saws, but know not aught they say. 

Thence, to th' artificers ; expecting surely 

To find fine things and new, of which I knew not. 

Nor did I err : fine things I found, and new. 

Whereof I knew not aught : but, in their minds, 

I found the taint, which stain'd our poet's wits : 

Their very excellence did blind their souls ; 

Which judged themselves, in knoiwing things of ait, 

The wise alone of men. These errors, too. 

Like the obedient ocean to the moon, 
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Did rise and fall with every breath of man. 

When their applause shone full, this self-opinion 

Sweird like Atlantic tides to the full brim : 

When that was fall'n from view, the wise man's strength 

Shrunk into languid stillness. These I drove 

From their strong holds of pride ; and made them feel. 

By refutation, that they knew e'en less 

Than he, whose understanding saw alone. 

That they knew nothing : for, their shallow reasons 

Flow'd on, all surface ; and decreed, as ill 

As he, whose folly would mete forth the bounds. 

In length and breadth, of Mausoleum's pile. 

By judgment on the colour of its tiles. 

Thus I obtained the name of * Wise ;' not that 

Myself did know; but, by refuting others 

Into a self- conviction of unsoundness. 

In truth, Athenians, God alone is wise, 

And shows, that man doth know the most, whose spirit 

Sees wisdom in humility ; and hence, 

Caird me * The Socrates^ The Power of Wisdom : * 

As who should say, — This man is your ensample; 

And he, most wise, who owns, as Socrates, 



♦ See extract from the Apology of Plato, in note D. 
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His knowledge, as a drop in Wisdom's ocean. 
But wherefore is't, mine adversaries say, 
I do corrupt our youth. How is't, Melitus ? 
Because I own no gods, but worship demons ? 
Say, is there not one god within my creed ? 

MELITUS. 

You have denied all gods. 

SOCRATES. 

Perhaps the sun> 
Or even the moon, forsooth ; which some men worship. 
Ye judges, I confess it : for I hear 
From Anaxagoras, these lights of heaven 
Are, one a marble column, while the other 
Is a small earth, like Peloponesus. 
But, that I own no god, Melitus ! Why, 
Think'st thou, thy shallow contradictions, thus 
Will 'scape detection ; who at once declar'st, 
That I reject the gods ; while, the same breath 
Speaks their admission ? Attend ray question. 
Didst ever know a person, that e'er talk'd on 
The trappings of his horse, who did not think 
That the horse wasj which own'd them ? Hast known 
A piper, but by reference to his pipe ? 
Or, — to the point, — dost think a man e'er fancied 
The works of demons, who denied their being ? 
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MELITUS. 

Why ask so vain a question ? 

SOCRATES. 

Methinks, 

Less time would suit the cause : you ponder vastly 

Over this knotty question. But, again ; 

You have alleged that I do teach the works 

Of demons; and therein, avow my credence 

In their existence. Is't so ? I answer yea, 

Since you decline to say. Moreover, 

Do we not hold that demons, if not gods^ 
At least are their descendants ? 

MELITUS. 

Most certainly. 

SOCRATES. 

Why, then, you quibble ; for, if such they be ; 

A spurious offspring of the gods from nymphs, ' 

Or whatever other dams, you choose for them ; ' ^ '^^ '^ ' 

'A 
Who would deny the sires and own the offspring?" • '' 

If any, let him ride an Attic mule, ». • # 

And swear in heaven's sunshine, ther^ was ne'er 

An ass or horse in Athens. 'Tis enough, 

That I should prove mine adversaries false : 

But that the spirit of envy questions me, — 

How I have changed my country's fanes 
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Into a worship of new gods. Ye judges. 

Lend me your ears, awhile. Ye know, all Greece 

Trusts in her auguries, as signs conveyed 

From the good gods : — the flight of birds 

You do esteem, as guided by a breath, 

That moves accordant with the fates of men. 

Each, where his credence urges, seeks the signs. 

He doth confide in ; and must I be deem'd 

An atheist, because my judgment argues. 

That I should trust the counsels of my soul ? 

These I do call my " Demon / " * — or, so name it, 

" Intelligence,'* — and therein do confide. 

As the best guide of heaven : a still small voice, 

Which utters only to restrain mine acts. 

When moving to a point of evD ; never 

Yet spake my monitor to counsel action. 

Why call this oracle, a god ? or more 

Than those good messengers, the gods permit < 

To visit man and lead him to his good ? 

Thus have I plainly shown, ye men of Athens ! 

All that, the truth afibrds. Judge ye my cause. 

[ The Herald caUsfor the votes ; and the Judges 
cast their pebbles upon the tables. 

* See note E. 
£ 
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PRESIDENT. 

'Tis a sad task to bear unwelcome news; — 
Such, Socratesy my task to thee. The votes . 
Declare thee guilty, and the punishment, 
Assigned by thy accusers^ death. How say ye. 
Why this extremest judgment pass not on thee ? 

SOCRATES. 

My judges, ye are wise and honourable : 
So says the world, and how can Socrates 
O'erjudge the world. But, of my guilt I hold 
No inward conscience, which convicts myself. 
No matter, 'tis decreed. But my accusers 
Have brought me here to judgment, as a man 
Of scandalous intentions ; for the law 
Bids the offender, first to be admonished ; 
And, if he fail amendment, then, as one 
In evil reprQbate, be charged in judgment. , . 
I have received no warning of ill life 
From my accusers, to this hour. Again, 
'Tis left by Athens to unhappy victims 
Of the law's power, to change their doom of death 
'To slavery or ransom. But can I 
Find in new bonds so easy an abode. 
As the old ones here, grown used by custom ? 
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To ransom me, my poverty forbids : 
But I would ask the price you charge on me. 
Death by Melitus is the meed assigned : 
What say ray judges? What ransom suits, 
Ye men of Athens, to a well-spent life ? 
What is the due, of fine or penalty, 
For that I quitted all the gains of life ; — 
Wealth, honour, power, family, the pride 
Of magisterial seats, or whatever else 
Leads through the stirs of party to high fame ? 
And all — for what? but that I might persuade, 
In a devoted life, my countrymen 
To seek true virtue * ^ to regard no wealth 
Like the pure gold within ; how to live happiest^ 
Most virtuous, -wisest, best, in all true riches. 
Like a good envoy, I have done my part. 
And for your service, Athens, sought out folly ; 
And for your safety, taught to conquer it. . 
Like a good envoy, then, my price with ye 
Should be, to banquet in the Prytaneum. 
Think not, ye judges^ I do ought irrev'rent. 
In that I do not supplicate, as others, 

* See the character of Socrates' doctrines, illustrated from Xena- 
phon's Memorabilia, in note J^. 
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And strive to move your tears. 'Tis, surely, 

Irreverent to our laws to tempt you so, 

Who have been sworn to judge by their decrees. 

Yet, though I bring no train of weeping children. 

Or supplicating friends, to throng your benches, 

I quote old Homer, and remind you, judges, 

^^ I am not stone nor wood ;" but feel as quickly. 

As those loud wailers. And my children weep 

In their own chambers ; and my wife, my friends. 

Lament for me, unseen. Why shouldst thou die? 

These utter in their tears. Why not retire 

To Elis, Epidaurus, or some town 

Of Argolis ? I answer, I have lived 

In Athens, and for Athens, and with her 

Will lay my weary bones. Then, give them money, 

Again they urge ; give the appointed ransom. 

Were I to offer all I own, ye judges, 

'T were but a silver mina. Are ye content. 

With my poor substance ? But, my friends beside me, 

Plato and Critobulus, with some others, 

Whisper me, not to doubt : they will be surety 

For thirty pieces. Will ye, men of Athens, 

Exchange my life for thirty silver minae ? * 

* This is literally translated frort the Apology of Plato. 
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Ye answer. Nay. So be it : I do go 
To my appointed doom, and go content : — 
Iniquity is faster paced than death ; * 
Yet, for I tutn'd not from the paths of truth, 
Death with his leaden shoon hath caught mine age; 
While swift iniquity hath ta'en mine enemies. — 
While guilt embitters life, truth sweetens death : 
What this may bring, I know not ; but do hope 
All, I e'er dream'd of good, may there be real, 
Whither it leads to. What, mine enemies 
Take from iniquity, I know, is evil. 
Wherefore, with joy I take my doom of death ; 
But leave to these a life of reprobation. 

• See note G. 
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CYMON. 

The gods know that, not I ; howe'er, I think 

You might, in virtue of your office, give 

Some words of admonition ; and exhort her, 

To mingle in the games and sacrifices 

« 

With the good folks of Athens. 

ARISTOS. 

Good Cymon, 
You reason well, and I will take this charge 
Into my hands forthwith : 't were a good offering 
To the great goddess, to preserve a maid. 
So fraught with her own wisdom. I thank thee, 
Good Cymon, for this lesson. Adieu, Cymon. 

CYMON. 

Adieu, most reverend sir. [_Ea:it Cymon. 

ARISTOS. 

This is an arrant knave : I know him well ; 
And yet, his words are true : my Anna loves not 
The haunts of idleness ; and to the gods 
Pays her pure vows in silent secrecy. 
There may be danger, which the gods avert 
She shall, forthwith, attend the sacrifices, 
And be in public. 
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The Prison o/* Socrates, in the Temple of Theseus, 

SOCRATES. 

Weep not for me, my friends ; the poison'd chalice 

Is not so fatal here, as that dread plague, 

Which Athens must inherit in its dregs. 

If I do aught participate your grief, 

'Tis for my falling country ; whose dull ey6s 

Henceforth are shut in slumber * ; while, around, 

The savage clamours of her foes do echo 

In hollow triumphs o'er her. 'Tis for her : — 

But, it is past ; the hour of judgment comes. 

Where are the ministers of Athens' justice ; 

Where is their potent draught, that I may drink 

My exit from their power, and deliverance 

Into my promised mansion ? Quick, my friends. 

Let our adieus be paid, that nought retard 

My flight to Hades and the fields of joy. 

XANTIPPE. 

Talk not of parting, Socrates ! Must I, 

In mine old years, be left a pensioner 

To hungry winds, whose whisperings may but mock 

* See note H. 
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The deep-drawn sorrows of my desolate soul ? 
Ohy I could howl upon these rotten judges, 
Whose breath hath tainted our fair Attic name 
With the deep-damning sin, Ingratitude; 
Who thus do set the axe against the root 
Of that fair tree, whose fruit hath furnished life 
To their lean souls. 

SOCRATKS. 

Xantippe, bear your fate : 
The gods are good : why, then, dispute their will? 
Farewell, farewell ! To your own house, my wife, 
And bend your mind to what the gods decree. 
I see the herald of my fate approaches ; 
An envoy from the Archon. 

XANTIPPE. 

Where 's the man, 
Will venture past, these guardians of thy life. 
To give thee poison ? By all the furies ! 
I will eradicate his power to look on 
That form, he thus would mar. You shall not die. 

SOCRATES. 

My friends, bear off this frantic woman, hence: 
Her fond affection blows in hurricanes. 
And threatens mischief. 
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Enter Herald. 

Are you come, sir, 
To bring my death ? 

HERALD. 

The gods be thank'd, 
There is a term of respite to thy life. 
The priest hath hung the garlands on the stern 
Of the aye-living galley ; and she sails, 
Forthwith, to bear the sacred gifts to Delos. 
Our Athens will endure no scene of blood, . 
While her Theoria makes its transit hence. 
Might it endure for ever ! 

SOCRATES. 

So be it. 
I had hoped, my friends, the hours of evil life 
Were shorter than they be. 

XANTIPPE. 

Did I not say, 
The gods are good ? Thou shalt not die, old man : 
There is a secret hope, and I will trust it : 
Thou shalt hot die. 
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ACT III. 



The Isle of ^Delos, — The Temple qf ApoUo^ on an 
elevated Site, — Below^ the Sea^ covered with Sacred 
Galleys from the Islands qf the Cyclades.^-^ Different 
Theorice^ motoing in Procession tcntxtrds the Temple. — 
Those qf Athens and Naxos appear in the foreground / 
and sing. 



Athens and Naxos. 
Let the loud chorus^ with new notes^ 
Raise sacred hymns from tuneful throats ! 
Let Syrian harps and Phrygian lutes^ 
Conspire with cymbals and sweet flutes I 

* 

A{)ollo reigns ! Apollo reigns ! 

Cer ether's wide cerulean plains ! 

The wonted rites of other fanes 

Have ceased ; and yet, no god complains* 
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Athens — sole. 
Illustrious God ! whose burning throne we view, 

All bright within th' empyrean of the sky ; 
Thy wonted gifts the sacred isles renew. 

And send their incense to thy hill-top, high . 
Resplendent Sovereign of the lofty heaven ; 

Bright beaming orient of this nether world ! 
By thee all darkness from our shores is driven; 

And blasting fogs to Stygian lagunes hurl'd. 
Eye of the Universe, omniscient priest ; 

Pure mirror of the universal Mind ! 
Whose influence hither thou administ'rest, 

As thou behold'st Him, in Himself enshrin'd ! 
To thee the powers that rule, where'er they be. 

Bow with submissive awe and humbly sue ; 

Whether of h eaven, or earth, or billow'd sea ; 

And own themselves less mighty, all, than you. 
Bright oracle of God, that on thy throne 

Sitt'st, in the front of heaven, to dispense 

That light, which on thy glorious self hath shone, 

And wakes in us our every living sense ! 
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Oh, suppliants all ! behold thy scatter'd Powers, 
The hundred sceptres of the ocean isles ; 

Who, round thy temple, ask celestial showers, . • • 
Strength from thy bow, and beauty from thy smiles. 

Ndwos — sole. 
God of the silver bow, illustrious Lord I 

Whose infant strength doth rule the purple dawn ; 
Tour'st o'er the south, and dost the day afibrd. 

Till, by the westering fates thy locks are sharh ! . . 
Bright God of day, who dost the book indite • ^ 

Of universal nature, round us pour . : :. u . 

The volumes of thy all'creating light, 

That we, instructed, may thyself adore. 
Oh ! on our humbler lamps of glory send 

The potent beams of thy pervading soul ; 
That we, as thou to us, ourselves may lend. 

And, with thy light, the world's dark powers control. 
Sense, to th' insensate ; to the stones, a mind ; 

To each bright spectrum give the wings of fame : 
Oh ! what were man, except by Heav'n refined ! 

Oh ! what were truth, except it bear a name ! 
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Athens •— sole. 
But first, eternal Light ! thy beams impart, 

Where wisdom holds her sovereign priesthood's sway ; 
Who wakes th' unconscious tiieasures of the heart. 

And bids the universe confess the day. 
Athene comes, and at thy throne doth bow ; 

Athene, virgin mistress of the isles ; 
Whose helm of truth protects the sacred brow ; 

Whose spear uproots the evil, that beguiles. 
All conscious, by thy glorious beams possest. 

With her thy purest essence ever dwell ; 
As noble thoughts awaken the dull breast. 

With Athens' soul let Europe's bosom swell. 

Athens and Naaos* 
Apollo, glorious in thy summer throne! 
Apollo, manifest in heaven alone ! 
Thy temple is the Delos of the sky, 
High and uplifted, as thy glory high ! 
Eternal fragrance fills the space between ! 
Eternal clouds of incense intervene ! 
See, from the temple to the skies they float ! 
A hundred gods to thee their praise devote ! 
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The wonted tribute of a hundred fanes 
Are robb'd for thee, and yet no god complains ! 
Let, then, the choruses, with newer notes. 
Raise the loud-chanted hymn from tuneful throats ; 
Let harps from Orontes, and Phrygian lutes, 
Conspire with tinkling cymbals and sweet flutes ; 
And shout, Apollo reigns ! Apollo reigns ! 
Over the deep profound of Europe's wat'ry plains ! 

lAt the close of the Chorus^ the Processiom approach 
the Temple^ and clouds of incense envelope itjrom 
an Altar in the Pronaos. Each of the Theorite 
hears offerings of jirst-fruits. TKe Athenian pre" 
cedes, and the Architheorus carries a golden cro^rij 
which is presented by the Athenians to ApoUo. The 
Priests of Delos then perform a sacred measure^ 
representing the wanderings of Theseus in the Laby^ 
rinth ; hy whom the dance was instituted, after his 
victory over the Minotaur. 
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Athens, — Temple of Theseus. 

Socrates, Anna, Aristos. 

socrates. 
Let it be so. Why should the temple's dues 
Be robb'd, by thy omission ? There are duties 
Toward the powers that be ; though we perceive 
More light, than lights their sanctuaries. Go, go ! 

ANNA. 

Forgive me, sire, if I so long have faiPd 
Obedience to your mandate. Forgive, ye gods ! 
I have so little used my hand to offerings, 
I fear 'twill pay my vows, irreverently. 
This golden statue ! — must I bow before it, 
And call the metal, goddess ? Ye heav'ns ! 
Whose truth is all we know, forgive the folly. 

ARISTOS. 

Thy fathers, Anna, have adored the wisdom, 
Which you do thus despise. 

ANNA. 

Oh, not the wisdom ! 
It is the object of my soul's devotion : 
And, in the visions of my mind, I view 
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Her shrine in heaven's empyrean ; where the dross 

Of earthly imperfection ne'er can enten 

There, amid Ijnres of silver string, and flutes 

Softer than Lydian stop, breathing all airs 

Of solemn Doric, in eternal bowers. 

The goddess sits enshrined ; before hills were, 

Or fountains of Pieria e*er had flow'd. 

Not such I see her, as the chisel fashions ; 

But formless, in a cloud of viewless glory ; 

Whose bright effulgence in her skirts appears. 

Beaming all truth : such truth as Socrates 

Hath show'd me, by not showing ; when, inspired. 

He hath unbodied^ in some cannot b^s. 

All that is not, of things that are : and thus. 

The soul, releasing from her dark enchainments. 

Hath left in pure conception of bright beams 

Of unmix'd light. 

SOCRATES. 

Such be thy dreams. 
Sweet, spotless daughter of that light ! whene'er 
Thy waking thought respires in godlike muse ; 
Which is true adoration ; or when sleep 
Shuts up thy earthly sense, and opens heaven : 
But to the earthly shrines of Greece, the gods 
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Still suffer earthly offerings ; and the weal 
Of a whole people, who are taught by signs. 
Gross as their senses, may excuse thine act, 

ARISTOS. 

Sweet Anna ! where the offerings are bestow'd 
With a pure heart, be sure they find acceptance. 
Bind, then, the fillet on thy beauteous brow ; 
The mantle o'er thy ivory shoulder clasp : 
So fair a votary hath not Athens seen. 
Come, I will lead thee. 
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The Temple of Minerva. Priests in preparation Jbr 

sacrifice. Fires on the altars. 

Alcibiades and High Priest in the Portico ; apart 

from the rest. 

PRIEST. 

The maiden's name ? 

ALCIBIADES. 

Anna. 

PRIEST. 

A foreigner ? 

ALCIBIADES. 

Bom of Athenian parents ; but miscali'd 
Of foreign name^ to honour foreign gods. 

PRIEST. 

The senate may inflict due punishment. 

ALCIBIADES. 

But 'tis too small a thing, to ask a judgment 
From an estate so high. The gods approve 
The wisdom, that secures their fanes : what, then; 
And not so small a wrong, if wrong there be ; 
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That weds a houseless maiden from the storm, 
Which prostrates all her succours ? "Twere better 
Thus to consign her to a wealthy guardian ; 
Than, fix'd in choirs of Bacchus, to transform 
The solemn stillness of the night with orgies, 
Fit for the wolf-bitch, when she bays the moon. 

PRIEST. 

She is the daughter of a citizen : 

The priesthood's power were inadequate. 

ALCIBIADES. 

Denounce her to the Basileus ; 'twere mercy : 
And, when she comes to oflFer up her vows. 
Consign her to a guard ; — where chance may give me 
Fit opportunity to gain her love. 

PRIEST. 

What is't ? Three hundred minae to the maiden ; 
And for the treasury twice so many? 

ALCIBIADES. 

Yea; 
These are my promise ; and the gods do witness 
That I speak truly. 

PRIEST. 

So be it then. 
F 3 
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ZThey retire into the.Pronaos of the Tenifie. 
Enter Anna and other female Votaries^ 
dressed in robes qfiohite^ HsAthJUletsqfnsoodli 
"mho sprinkle meal and soli on the sacred Jire. 
The Priests and Priestesses approach and sing 
in Chorus. Afteramrds the High Priest 
advances. 

There is a virgin mid the throng, whose name ; 

So says the aged seer of our temple ; 

Must be of foreign tongue- The goddess claims 

A private service from her, and demands it 

Is there amid the votaries a virgin, 

Bom of Athenian parents, Anna calPd? 

ANNA. 

I am so caird. 

PRIEST. 

Then is the goddess true. • - 

Thou must forego thy name. Hiere's an ill spirit. 
Doth haunt our Athens. Strange doctrines, such 
As have been grown on swift Euphrates' shore, - .. 
Do walk throughout our city ; and corrupt ^ 

The life-streams of our faith. The gods are good ; 
And show the signs, by which these ills appear. 
Nor is the least, this love of foreign names. 
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Maiden, I trow you love the gods of Athens ; 

Or in thine heart bear'st thou the pregnant curse ? 

ANNA. 

My name is Anna : but in Wisdom's temple 
Had little thought to hear so strange a question. 
As if a name did rule the inward thought ; 
Or Sjn-ian sounds could raise a Sjn-ian soul 
Out of a Grecian mould. 

PRIEST. 

Thou must obey. 
A ready tongue, methinks, for one so young ! 
Here, to this virgin choir I give thee o'er : 
To-morrow, shalt thou pay new vows. . 

ANNA. 

Good sir, 
I pray thee suflFer my departure now, 
I will return anon, and do thy bidding, 
In all thou wouldst. 

PRIEST. 

Maiden, no thought must be 
Against our goddess' will : she hath required. 
Forthwith, the expiation ; and her will 
Is the decree. Advance, and lead her hence. 

F 4? 
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[The choir of Priestesses advance and encircle Anna, 
V)ho cofUimies to supplicate^ as she quits the Temple. 

ANNA. 

It may not be. The gods do not require 

The sacrifices of a daughter's tears, 

Twice shed. I have a father, sir, 

Who pines this night in prison, and hath need 

Of my poor wonted aid. I pray thee stay 

These rude hands, from my bosom. Oh, Socrates ! 

They tear me from thee ! 
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Temple of Theseus. 

Socrates, Plato. 

socrates. 
The time hangs heavy, Plato ; and the hours, 
That stay me from Elysium, creep along ; 
Like the slow footing of a funeral pageant. 
This pendant state, 'twixt life and death, doth seem 
Like a dread wave upon a stormy ocean ; 
Whose frowning brow hangs o'er the fated bark. 
To screen the sun's fair day, and in its shade 
Show all the substance of the glooms of death. 

PLATO. 

There is a mingling up of man's existence 
With pure omnipotence, when he doth wait 
Pendant in some high state of expectation. 
Alone in all his being, then he holds 
No thread of context with the things around; 
But feels his being link'd by chains, whose ends 
Do rest in fate. I have oft thought, 
There is no point of human greatness, like 
That which a just man suffers, who endures 
The unjust sentence. ^ It exempts his life 
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From all the bonds of men; but leaves him free, 

In conscious truth, to love the Power that made him. 

SOCRATES. 

So I have felt it ; and have held sweet converse 

With those ethereal spirits of the sky, 

Whither I go : — but these are fleeting moments ; 

The strength of human thought fails in their durance ; 

And, when some ecstasy of hope hath rapt 

My longing appetite to its full banquet ; 

A qualmy sense of surfeit grows upon me. 

Which shows my human weakness. In these hours 

I have essayed some slender works ; to trace 

The troubled threads of life, as I have spun them : 

And e'en a poet's fantasy hath seized me. 

And drawn forth childish labours ; — to retell, 

In Greek hexameters, the tales of ^sop ; 

Or such vain trifles. 

PLATO. 

'Twere well to guard the mind 
From too intent a thought. And I remember 
Our friend Euphorion hath desigd'd a subject. 
For public exhibition, at the games 
Of Dionysia. 'Twere not idly done. 
If we perform'd the ofiice of its judges. 
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SOCRATES. 

So be it ; and to-morrow, our few friends 
Shall play what need doth ask ; and the fit quire, 
With its twin lips of high and nether note, 
Must be provided. 
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t 

The Interior of the Temple of Minerva. NigJit and 

Moonlight. 

Anna approaches. 

ANNA. 

Is this tlie mansion of the gods ? A place 

So void of pity, that the moonlight beam 

Seems but to hold a houseless sojourn in 't ; 

Hastening along its shadows with slow speed ; 

Too fast with pregnant fate, yet, oh ! how slow 

To my overwearied spirit ! The light steps 

Of the retiring priests have died away ; 

Whilst every fall of their less frequent feet 

Seemed like the fading cheerlessness, that springs 

In the oft-cheated heart of hopeless passion. 

What horrors dwell about this quiet ! It breathes 

A mildew sickness o'er my soul, that withers 

All the quick springs of thought ; and turns to vision^ 

What should be sober meditation : else, 

How should I feel this thrill of inward thought, 

That speaks of unform'd evil ? What 'tis 

That I may suffer, time alone may show : — 

I would not think how ill ; — for I have heard 
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Those tales of fabulous ages, which do paint 
The power of priests, and sacrifice of victims : 
How Athens once did send her virgin band 
To feed the monster ; till her Theseus rose. 
Who brought deliverance : how Andromeda, 
Chain'd on her rock, and left to gorge the jaws 
Of the Leviathan : Leucothoe, 
With her young infant, forced to seek her life 
In the more piteous deep, from deadlier man. 
Can an Athenian maid be borne away, 
The prey of demons ? I have some instances. 

Within my trembling bosom, of young virgins. 
Caught in unheeding moments, and borne forth 
To distant regions. The priests, who mock us, 
Teach that these rapes are wrought on us by gods : 
There is no truth in this; though all the terror. 
'Tis said, such victims feed the fanes of Delphi ; 
Where, on her tripod sits the sighing form 
Of the sad Pythia ; whose tender feet. 
Once trod the peaceful chambers of her mother; 
Now torn from these, to dwell in endless sorrow. 
The heavens defend me from so dire a fate ! 
Gods ! what is there ? a form that moves ! — 
My mind 's distracted ; — 'tis a shade of night ! — 
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Nay, it approaches. Whither shall I fly ? 
Ho ! prithee aid, ye priests ! Ho, help, I say f 
Your fanes are violated. 

[Alcibiades approaches in disguise. 

ALCIBIADES. 

Fear not, sweet maiden ; there is nought to fear: 
I tread the pavement of the gods, and peace 
Dwells in their mansions. But the time is come. 
That I should tell their will. Behold me, then : 
Thy patron, Alcibiades. 

ANNA. 

This treachery I 
And, in the sanctuary ! Sir, I tell you. 
The gods are powerful to punish ; and. 
This thy o'er-daring deed shall be chastised : ^^ 

I am their orphan, now. Depart, then, hence : 
Lest with my voice I raise these vocal walls 
Into loud echoes, which shall rouse all Athens. ' 

ALCIBIADES. 

Be not deceived, the place is one of safety; 

And where the gods shut forth the busy hum 

Of their dependent citizens. How, then, ^ 

Shall thy small voice unbar the privacy ' 

Of its retirement ; to traverse Athens ? 
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But cease this greeting; maiden, you are safe : 
For, on my soul, I will not aught presume ; 
Save on your own fair licence. 'Tis my aim, 
To buy your love, sweet Anna ; and, though money 
May not be price enough, nor golden pleasures ; 
I will yet try the hazard of a bargain. 

ANNA. 

*Tis not for thee to purchase ; nor thy wit 

Is not sufficient to persuade my love. 

I tell thee, tyrant, that I love thee not ; 

Nor e'er will love thee, though a thousand powers 

Of fascination should bedeck your brows. 

ALCIBIADES. 

Know*st not, sweet Anna, how the tiger woos 
His spotted mistress ? As a conqueror, 
He scarce will sue ; but, like a Spartan lover, 
Doth steal his mate by force. Why are thy spots 
So like the savage beauty of the mountains. 
That I must feign myself; as Jove would be, 
If smit by bolts of Cupid, as am I ; 
Into a man of prey? 

ANNA. 

You threaten, then ; 
And think to force my love ? Vain-glorious wretch ' 
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Thou know'st not half the power, the heavens do give 
To innocence and truth. 

ALCIBIADES. 

My pretty Daphne ! 
Speak not such wounding words : thy wit doth fly 
Faster, than your Apollo can pursue. 
Oh, thou must ever be, the thing thou art; 
Fair woman ; or, if not, I would behold 
Those pretty fingers, as they vanish forth 
Into the sprouting leaves ; and the bright berries. 
Ripe with the tinge of autumn, grow, where now 
Spring hath scarce form'd thy lips. 

ANNA. 

The words 
Of mockery and insult ever wait 

Upon tyrannic power. Show me, else. 

What demon spirit 'tis, that moves your tongue. 

Now 'gainst a simple maid. Thou hast a name. 

Whose sound is spread, wherever Greece is known ; 

Let it be told, that Alcibiades 

Stole a poor maiden from her peaceful home : 

Would not men say impossible, and cast 

The slanderous thought behind ? Let it, beseech you. 

Be as they think you, sir. 

[Alcibiades musesy and speaks aside. 
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ALCIBIADES. 

Can I forego 
This tempting creature, and for once resume 
The sense of virtuous conquest o^er myself? 

ANNA. 

Ye gods, he moves ! Oh, now I *11 urge my prayers ! 

Thou guard of Athens, generous Alcibiades ! 

Oh ! let thy bosom turn into compassion. 

'Tis not the toys of sense, that nobleness 

Woos for its solace, but a conquest gain'd 

Over a land more fair ; whose fruits do ripen 

Into a daily harvest of rich cates. — See me now, 

I do not dare thy power ; but, a suppliant. 

Bow to thy knees for pity. iShe kneels to Alcibiades. 

ALCIBIADES. 

Gods ! why tempt me ? 
I had half vow'd to give my mistress up ; 
But, like a blanching flash of lurid fire 
Amid the storm, this burst of innocence 
Shows me more plain the devastation, fix'd 
In the dark clouds around. — List me, maiden ; 
Your father drinks the fatal cup, whene'er 
The om'nous bark returns. 
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ANNA. 

Alas ! 'tis certain. 

ALCIBXADES. . 

Hast thou a daughter's love, to save thy &ther ? 

ANNA... 

As the gods live, I owe him all my being; 
And would return it to its source, to add 
A drop of life to his. 

ALCIBIADES. 

'Tis in my power 
To save him from his doom. 

ANNA. 

Oh, then, confirm 
The generous purpose : give to Socrates 
That boon, so cheap to you ; '— - to us so dear, 
Who do receive it. 

ALCIBIADES. 

'Twere only by a means, 
That might endanger me ; my Ufe, my honour : 
Canst thou be prudent, girl ? 

ANNA. 

As birds of night 
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ALCIBIADES. 

Then ^tis, to steal him from his fate by stealth ; 
And send him forth from Athens. 

ANNA. 

Oh generous mm ! 
The gods reward thee, Alcibiades : 
And from a daughter's tears receive the guerdon 
Of thy all generous purpose. 

ALCIBIADES. 

But the life, 
Which you did pawn for this, is mine : and thou. 
Not thy salt tears, must be my recompense. 

ANNA. 

Great gods ! what treachery ! — Oh ! do I stand, 

The necessary victim ; — or,, the poison 

Unto my father's life ? — The heav'ns defend me ! 

ALCIBIADES. 

Come, soften thy sweet looks, and turn them on me : 
Oh ! by the gods, I love thee, Anna ; and 
Would give my life in sacrifice, to save 
Thine from thy father's fate. And wilt thou not 
Trust me the keeping of his daughter's love ; 
Who thus art spared thy father ? 

G 2 
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ANNA. 

Save me, Heav'n ! 

ALCIBIADE8. 

What says my charming Anna ? Does the dream 
Of a new life of joy arise within her? 
Oh ! say thy bosom softens, and thy sighs, 
And fast descending tears, are tears of joy ; 
And let me be their source ! 

ANNA. 

Wretch that I am ! 
And thou the deadliest serpent of the furies ! 
Yet I do owe thee this ; — my father saved ; — 
Saved by a monster of lewd lust : — and yet, — 
Saved ; — though his daughter perish. 

ALCIBIADESi 

Think not, Anna, 
I proffer ought dishonest : the fairest she 
Of Athens' proudest dames have woo'd my smiles ; 
And thought them blest, if Alcibiades 
Vouchsafed a look on them. — Vain flutterers ! 
^is here alone, I feel my bosom beat 
With the pure flame of love. 

ANNA. 

Sir, I thank thee : 
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The honour is too great for humble hearts. 
Oh ! that the gods had ta'en my life, ere this 
Had fallen upon me ! 

ALCIBIADES. 

Wilt thou save Socrates ? 

ANNA. 

If the gods will, shall I become his bane ? 

ALCIBIADES. 

_ « 

Sure, 'twere a god-like virtue in a maid, 

To purchase with her love a father's life. 

There is a virtue in % that dwells in death, 

And leads her to the fairest bowers of bliss. 

Give, then, your smiles ; and take the high reward. 

ANNA. 

Talk not of gift : I give not ought : — 'tis fate ; 
That binds my life to infamy. Quick, then, say ; 
What price you stipulate for Socrates ? 

ALCIBIADES. 

Know'st not, sweet Anna, there 's no price to me. 
So rich as thy sweet self? Give then thy promise ! 

ANNA. 

How ? ye heav'ns, preserve me ! How is 't, sir. 
You would receive it ? 

a 3 
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ALCIBIADES* 

Swear, by whateyer 
You hold most sacred ; that, when Socrates 
Shall be set free from Athensi thou wilt give 
Thy virgin hand to me, in a free marriage. 

ANNA. 

By the bless'd light, whose effluence sheds its doul 

Into all nature, and conforms the world 

To its own beauty ! if it be the will 

Of Him, who rules us, that this honoured life 

Should be redeem'd from bonds and death by thee-^- 

Ye powers, who hold our hearts, preserve my spirit ; 

Lest it fall back to a worse death, and stay 

The current of its duty in cold hate 

To this foul spot of manhood ! — yea, then, 

By this fair heav'n I swear, when Socrates 

Shall be set free from Athens, I will give 

My life to Alcibiades. — The gods defend me I 

The vow is made ; — and Anna is no more ! 
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Temple of Theseus. — Socrates and his friends. Eu- 
vnoBioiii prepared for the recital of his Tragedy. 

Scene — Chorus ranged on either side : with a ^pace 

for the players^ 

CHORUS. 

The day's bright shepherd, from the east, 

Hath coursed the golden meads of dawn \ 
And led his marshall'd flocks, to taste 

The dewy vapours of the mom. 
Panthea sits her maids among ; 

And stays the half o'erflowing tear ; 
Love moves her heart ; hope wakes her tongue, 

That now Abradates is near. 
The gods, alas ! do grant her prayer ; 

Her sorrow passes, like the dew 
Of night, when morning rises fair ; 

Which evening shall again renew. 



G 4 
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Panthea ; reclining in a Persian Tenty amidst her Maids* 

She muses on a mirror. 

PANTHEA. 

What is the beauty, that did work this wonder ? 

It has an air, methinks, might suit a widow, 

And gain a son's respect ; not wanton love, 

That feeds on smiles, and the fresh cheeks of joy. 

If less than that, 'tis merest appetite. 

I could not eat a banquet of ripe fruit ; 

But that the taste of eye and touch are charm'd. 

To spoil its native freshness and sofl blooms. 

Oh, my Abradates ! the gods will sure 

Restore me to thy arms ; the colours else. 

Which deck the flower'd earth, were made in vain ; 

If the sun ne'er might shine on them. These days ! 

These lingering moments ! How shall I e*er woo 

Their solitude, to make a speedy flight? 

My woman Esther shall peruse my work : 

This silken cuirass, knit with mine own hair ; 

The spoils of captive sorrows. Esther, see ; 

How I have writ in Persian letters, here ; 

With gold and scatter'd jewels intermixed ; 

Our names, Panthea and Abradates. 
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These will preserve his heart ; for there 's the seat 
Of tender pity and all gen'rous courage. 

ESTHER. 

Fair are the skies of Judah in the night, 
When the wave sheaf is gather'd ; fair the flow'rs 
Upon Amana's top and Hebron's vales ; 
Sweet are the spices and the smelling myrrh, 
In Salem's gates, at evening sacrifice: 
Yet, there 's a brighter beauty, a perfume 
More rich and sacred, that is found in love; 
Spotless fi*om sin, and &ithfully devoted : 
This beauteous ofPring is a gift, more dear. 
Than a proud holocaust on earthly altars. 

PANTHEA. 

Thou art a pretty prophet, my sweet slave ; 
And I do love thee and thy nation ; and 
Would, if I might, restore thee to those scenes. 
Which dwell thus frequent on thy lips. Howe'er 
I prythee tell me, seems it like to thee^ 
My present may become Abradates ? 

ESTHER. 

It looks so like the sacred ephod, which. 
All wrought on linen, did enshrine the breast 
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Of our high priest ; that I could think it sin, 
To turn the silken vest to savage war. 

PANTHEA. 

Then 'tis a fitting emblem of the vows, 

I purpose to my love ; for, he 's the priest. 

And god ; who must receive, and use the ofifring. 

ESTHER. 

Would my kind mistress leave the solemn theme ; 
And tell her slave, how 'tis, Abradates 
Is thus expected ? 

PANTHEA. 

'Twill suit exactly. 
Thou know'st, that when, by fate's capricious will. 
The chance of war made me a captive slave. 
Till then a Persian princess ; the deep grief 
Of my new state awaked the gen'rous pity 
Of the thrice noble Cyrus ; who forbore. 
In godlike virtue, to attempt the forfeit 
Of his pure virtue ; and consign'd his captive. 
Unseen, unto Araspes. That young soldier, 
O'er-fuU of blood, and charm'd with his new office. 
Did venture o'er the threshold of his charge ; 
And found full many a pretext, to allay 
The flaming orbs of Cupid's chariot wheels 
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In the house of sighs and tears ; for such to me 
Became my prison tent. Rebukes, in vain, 
Sped from my languid lips : they fann'd the more 
The boyish passion ; till at last, compell'd * 
By mine own honour, I appeal'd to Cyrus ; 
Whose virtuous soul forbade the prosecution 
Of this false passion ; save, what might be won 
From my free will. This check, howe'er, did turn. 
Like a swift arrow thwarted in its course, 
The fires of ray young lover ; that a shame. 
Strong as the love he proffer'd, seized his soul, 
And drove him from the camp. To Cyrus 
What could Panthea oflFer ; who had, thus. 
Twice saved her life and honour ? If there be 
A load, may press an honest mortal's breast 
With pain, at once, and pleasure, it is sure, 
When it is knit in bonds of gratitude, 
Beyond the payment, to a gen'rous bosom. 
In this o'erburden'd mood, my aching thought 
Did turn its flight toward home ; and swift surmised. 
That my Abradates did owe to Cyrus 
A debt, far greater than Assyria claimed ; 
And, by some prosperous embassies, at length, 
Did so persuade, as that his injured honour. 
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Too sunk beneath a tyrant's rigid power, 

Might justly own the debt Abradates 

Leads, in the tyrant's army, a strong band 

Of well-train'd soldiers. These he brings to Cyrus ; 

Such is the plan agreed ; on eve of battle. 

Such moments, as a hasty interview 

Mid clang of warlike trumpets, may allow ; 

I may enjoy with my Abradates : 

But batde o'er, and victory and peace ; 

I shall again drink draughts of living love : — 

Till then, is hope my solace. 

ESTHER. 

Yea, 'tis hope 
Doth stay the desolate. Oh ! I could tell 
A lesson of threescore long years and ten. 
Whereby our captive tribes were taught, to hope ; 
Who had no other altars, but their hearts. 
Whereon the only victims offer'd up. 
Were the swoln sighs of hope ; whose sacrifice 
Was daily perfected with rising mom. 
When fled the nightly visions of their temple : 
And then again, when evening spread her beams 
Over the west, where lay their desert land. 
And left their dreary eyes in dark'ning tears. 
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Oh, 'tis misfortune's staff, the exile's mansion ; 
Wherein the wand'rer holds a seeming home : 
And, like the seed o' the tamarisk, contains, 
In its small germ, our future shades of .comfort. 

Cyrus and Abradates meeting. — Scene in the Persian 

camp. 

CYRUS. 

Abradates, I greet you heartily. 

A soldier's welcome lies in a few words : 

Your service is accepted. 

ABRADATES. 

'Tis your due. 
A noble enemy doth win the meed 
Of friendship from his foe. I'he gods ordain it. 

CYRUS. 

Your men are at their post : An hour, at most, 
Will feel the crash of armies. Hasten, then. 
And give these moments to thy wife Panthea. 
She mourns in widow's weeds your absence ; and. 
E'en now, expects your coming. 

ABRADATES. 

Generous Cyrus ! 
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Panthea's Tent. 

PANTH£A, 

Said not the messenger, immediate 
His way was hither tum'd ? Methinks, the sun 
Hath dragg'd hb heavy wheels an hour towards noon^ 
Since his departure. 

ESTHER. 

Nay, my dear mistress, 
The dust has hardly fall'n, his feet had raised ; 
And I do hear the tramp of rapid horse 
Move hither. Jehovah bless thee, mistress ! 

Enter Abrxdates. 

PANTHEA. 

It is my lord ! 

[She falls into the arms o/* Abrad axes. 

ABRADATES. 

Panthea, my Panthea ! wake, my love ! 

Why is thy rapture thus excessive ; now, 

That moments are so precious, and so short ? 

Awake, awake ! Panthea, love, awake ! 

The foe advances : I must to my post ; 

A granted moment this, to seal my love ; 

And must I seal it on thy dead lips? [She wakes. 
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PANTHEA. 

It is all true ! thou'rt here, Abradates ! 
Again I clasp thee to my heart ; again 
The throb of love and joy beats in my bosom. 
How fair is this majestic brow ! — how free 
And sovereign looks thine eye ! — thy breast, 
A bulwark of true manhood ! — all thyself, 
Such as thou wert ! And I, — am I the same ? 
Oh, say, Abradates, no whit is lost 
Of that, which used to charm thee ? 

ABRADATES. 

All sweet and fall of charms ; but more than e'er 

Dear to my soul, which now hath leam'd thy truth 

By the best sureties. Let this suffice. 

I must prepare to join the dangerous sport 

Of my new fortunes. Thy blessi ng, love : 

And then I leave thee, till the war is o'er. 

PANTHEA. 

'Tis certain, thou miist go. Farewell, my lord ; 
And. bear thee boldly, for our honours' sake. 
This small memento, which Panthea's hands 
Have wrought in captive hours, be to thy heart 
Couri^e and quick'ning hope : Farewell, my lord. . 

iSke puts the silken vest on his bosom ; 
and adiem given. 
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The Battle. 

CHORUS, 

Behold ! th' encountering hosts adyance : — 

Their warlike bosoms pant with rage. 
The glittering shield, the threatening lance. 

Urged by the storms of war, engage. 
Assyrian Mars unreins his steeds ; 

Fierce, through th' embattled region scours ; 
Like eagles in a storm, he speeds ; 
As bursting sulphur clouds, he lours. 
Arm'd are the daemons, round his scythed car; 
His threatening lance embodied slaughter seems ; 
A cloud of dusky spectres shades the rear ; 
And lingering sighs, fierce groans, and death-denoting 

screams. 
The purple banners, now, in pride uprear 
Their streaming folds, and show the proud array; 
Anon, they stagger on the troubled air ; 
Now &11 ; now rise, unvanquish'd, to the day. 
So fate portends, in hyperborean skies. 
The fall of empires, tottering to decay ; 
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O'er the wide north the threatening omen flies ; 
Then &ils its light, in flickering doubt, away : 
Again, in deadlier strength, the flame appears ; 
And scatters death, and long-portended fears. 
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Fierce god I whose eye discerns from far, 
Like birds of scent, the distant war ! 
Thy angry front provokes the strife ; 

Yet leads, through battle's ruthless ire. 
To the bless'd boon of peaceful life ; 

Where love and temperate joy respire. 
Tlie storms of ocean, with the warring winds : 

Fierce conflicts ! lead upon the sullen deep 
Sleek Panope: and fierce aerial fiends 

For future gok>d awake the clouds' long-silent sleep. 
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Again, the flood of battle rolls 

Its volumed waves in darkening folds ! 

Thrice, the Assyrian tides of death 

Have pour'd their strength on Persia's sands ; 
Thrice, have retraced their gory path ; 

And shrunk, in fate, their foaming bands. 

H 
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But ah I yon point of black dismay : -— 
What frowning daemon rules the day ? 
See, see ! their coward steps delaying: 

Dastard sons of slavish nations ! 
Their hapless chief, by turns, essaying 

Prayers, reproaches^ supplications. 
Alas ! they more not : see, they flee 
Before Assyria's bands ; while he^ 
Abradates, disdains to turn ; 
And seeks but honour, in hb urn : 
Now, by himself he nobly stands ; 
Himself the host, himself commands* 
Oh, oottrage over true ! 
How will the brave man me 
Thy fate ; that, thus betn^d, sink'st to thy tomb I 
See^ see ! they close— • 
The whelming foes — 
Around the unvanquish'd form, that stands alone ! 
But ah ! e'en yet, his falchion's blaze appears, 
Upraised ; and dealing many a widow's tears. 
And now it fails ; by whelming hosts opprest : 
They shout : — thou diest : — a glorious name, thy rest I 
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ANTISTBOPHS. 

The gods decree die brave man's doom. ; 
And greet the welcome shadpw^ home : , 
And men adorn his peao^l tomb ; 
And Yirgia spirits round it roam. 
When honour bids, nor love nor hat^ 
Will turn the man, of purpose true; 
The &ithiul heart, itself is £ite; 

What God decrees, let man pursue. 
But 8^ Pantbea hither comes, 

Amid her yii]gin train : 
And hark ! the sound of fon'ral drums 
Bespeak the huaband slain. 
A mourn&Ls(allness all her looks ppssess; 
And griefs, unutter'd^ her swik eyes confers. 

\JEmier Traiih bearing Jhfi body of Abbadates ; Pan- 
Tii£A lenei^ beside iU 



PANTHEA. 

And is it triiJ^ ? Art dead, Abradates ! 
And I, aiiye:— alive ; and my best part, 

H 2 
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Rooted from earth ? 'Twere a fine tal^ indeed ; 

To say, Panthea were alive ; but so, 

As that Abradates were not Panthea; — - 

Hear it, ye heavens, which have wrought her fiiU ; — 

Panthea lives no more ; her frame, a wreck ; 

In whose rent sides the floods of death do pour ; 

And perish all within. Why, 'tis dull talk. 

To say the moon doth shine ; except there be 

A sun, to warm it. How then, Panthea ; 

Without Abradates ? My poor husband ! 

How is thy fair firont hewn with bloody wounds ! 

A hundred deaths have set upon thee, love; 

And ta'en thee from me : — but I trow ; — 

Yea, and I laugh to think, how sweet a cheat 

I can put on these dogs ; — there is one death, — > 

One little, soft, sweet sedative of life. 

Glows in my clasp'd hand, which will wing its way, 

Swift, as the hundred, that have borne thee heaoe ; 

This shall convey me to thee. . Witness, gods ; 

How I o'ermaster fate, and win my husband 

iShe stabs herself^ andfalli an the 
body of Abyladates. 
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CHORUS. 

Behold, Panthea's hapless corse ; 

In crimson panoply of blood ; 
FalFn by her hand's too daring force : — 

111 deed, by one so fair and good ! 
Lo, through the swelling bosom's wound, 

These gory drops of death distill'd ; 
That stain, with beauty's life, the ground ; 

So late, a generous heart that fiU'd ! 
Are thus thy dread decrees, eternal Jove ! 

To send, unmerited, the varied doom ; 
On one fair form, the seeds of rip'ning love : — 

To one, misfortune, hate, and death's terrific irown? 



ANTI6TROPHE. 

Restrain thy grief's too pitying strain ; 

Lest thy wild sorrow wake the slain. 
Should impious words assail the throne 

Of Jove, eternal in his rest ; 
Who sendeth nought, but good alone ? 

From evil comes, what is not blest. 
Though righteous judgments may o'ertake the good ; 

And parents' crimes be wash'd in children's blood. 

H S 
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'Tis the decree, th' eternal voice declares ; 

And saves to guilt its woes ; to grief its tears. 
For, if the righteous sentence fall 

On erring man ; what soul might bear 
The embitter'd cup, of two-fold gall; 

The pangs of death, and fury snakes of fear? 
Then cease lament; the victim's pangs are o'er: 
Believe, that fate is just ; and, wise, adore. 
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ACT IV. 

The prison. Early morning. Socrates sleeping on a 
couch, A^s/L sitting by his side. 

ANNA. 

My sire still sleeps. How calm his tranquil brow ! 
Though, o'er its silver hairs, so many a year 
Hath set its seal of trouble. Oh, Anna, Anna ! 
When he is gone, and you consigned to woe ; 
What will the world be to you ? — a wilderness ! 
A wilderness, with my own thoughts in freedom. 
Were an Elysium, to that curse, which waits me. 
Wretch that I am I and thou, unmeasured monster, — 
Thou Alcibiades, — ^ the great in crime ! 
How my soul sickens, at thy thought ! — 
He moves: be tranquil; my distracted tongue 
Disturbs his peaceful sleep. Sweet sage ! sleep on. 
And let thy daughter watch : 'tis the last service 
Will e'er fling o'er her peace, in the performance. 

H 4 
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Oh ! in this sacred duty I could feel 
A moment's calm, like the sweet spirit of music, 
Steal o'er my sorrow-stricken soul, to soothe me; 
As if some spirit, from its realms of joy, 
Hover'd around me ; and yet promised peace. 

JiShe sits i?i an attitude of attention ; Music of great 
softness approaches. A Si^irit in white apparel 
descends : and advances tamards Socrates. 

SPIRIT. 

Socrates ! < — Socrates ! — thy house waits for thee ! 

\_At the salutation^ attendant Sylphs wave branches ^ 
palm ; and form with them a bamerj over his head. 
The gods have suited thee with a fit dwelling ; 
And in three days expect thee in thy place ; 
Thessalian Phthia. 

[The Sylphs make obeisance ; then wave their 
palmsj and sing ; 
The gods expect thee ; haste, we pray : 
To Phthia's bowers come away : 
Three days we wait thee ; no delay : 
Three days ; — to Phthia : haste, we pray. 

{They make obeisance ; and vanish with the 
Spirit. — Socrates awakes. 
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SOCRATES. 

My daughter ! so early at your post of duty ? 

But I forget : two days I have not seen thee. 

The hours are grievous, child, which feel your absence. 

Sit ; I would talk with thee. 

ANNA. 

The hours are evil : 
And every plant must suffer ; when the heav'ns 
Are lurid, with an universal blight. 

SOCRATES. 

But, when the hosts of evil rest their wings. 
And stay their strength on one devoted field. 
The rest may smile ; and, in that sacrifice. 
Lift up their hymns to heav'n, in songs of safety. 

ANNA. 

Yea, I do think the power of the gods 

Doth rest in that same form, which shows the strength : 

And who 's the victim, leads the pity forth ; 

'Tis there, that pity dwells. So would I be, 

A worthless ; body ; if the motive urge. 

Which has a heaven-ward bearing ; though I suffer 

Death, or worse shame ; or, oh, ye powers of Heav'n ! 

Worse than death, shame, or all earth's infamy; — 
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Spirit. — Socrates awakes. 
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SOCnATES. 

My daughter ! so early at your post of duty? 

But I forget : two days I have not seen thee. 

Tlie hours are grievous, child, which feel your absence. 

Sit ; I would talk with thee. 

AMNA. 

The hours are evil : 
And every plant must suffer; when the heav'ns 
Are lurid, with an universal blight. 

SOCRATES. 

But, when the hosts of evil rest their wings. 
And stay their strength on one devoted field, 
The rest may smile ; and, in that sacrifice, 
Lift up their hymns to heav'n, in songs of safety. 
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Yea, I do think the power of the gods 

Doth rest in that same form, which shows the strength : 

And who 's the victim, leads the pity forth ; 

'Tis there, that pity dwells. So would I be, 

A worthless body ; if the motive urge, 

Which has a heaven-ward bearing ; though I suffer 

Death, or worse shame ; or, oh, ye powers of 

Worse than death, shame, or all earth's infai 
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The gods have suited thee with a fit dwelling; 
And in three days expect thee in thy place ; 
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SOCRATES. ' 

My daughter ! so early at your post of duty? 

But I forget : two days I have not seen thee. 

The hours are grievous, child, which feel your absence. 
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SOCRATES. 

My daughter ! so early at your post of duty? 

But I forget : two days I have not seen thee. 

The hours are grievous, child, which feel your absence. 

Sit ; I would talk with thee. 

ANNA. 

The hours are evil : 
And every plant must sufier ; when the heav'ns 
Are lurid, with an universal blight. 

SOCRATES. 

But, when the hosts of evil rest their wings. 
And stay their strength on one devoted field, 
The rest may smile ; and, in that sacrifice. 
Lift up their hymns to heav'n, in songs of safety. 

ANNA. 

Yea, I do think the power of the gods 

Doth rest in that same form, which shows the strength : 

And who 's the victim, leads the pity forth ; 

'Tis there, that pity dwells. So would I be, 

A worthless: body ; if the motive urge. 

Which has a heaven-ward bearing ; though I sufier 

Death, or worse shame ; or, oh, ye powers of Heav'n ! 

Worse thati death, shame, or all earth's infamy; — 
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The sacrifice of earth's best hopes, which swell 
Into the bursting flower of their being. 

SOCRATES. 

What means this sadness, on my daughter's tongue ? 

'Tis a long age, since you have paid the due 

Of your accustom'd visit ; and my lips 

Had framed rebukes, too tender for their purpose. 

That I might chide you for your absence* 

ANNA. 

Sir! 
I take the goodness of the heav'ns, to witness ; 
I am not in the blame of this omission. 
Strange matters have detained me hence; the which 
Fate hath enweaved with a slender thread. 
Of seeming joy ; where the whole skein is dark, 
And full of daemon sadness. 

SOCRATES. 

How, child ! you let 
The glooms of my impending &te disturb you. 
Cheer up this hollow cheek and sunken eye : 
The gods are good ; and in my tranquil breast 
Give only joy and peace ; and peaceful dreams 
Of an expected glory. 'Twas but now, 
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A vision of bright messengers did fill 

My slumb'ring senses with a charm so sweet, 

That I did think- already I was free, 

From my earth's trammels. One, methought, 

Shone in white vesture * ; like the morning beams 

Of a new-risen day. And ; wherefore stay'st ? 

The vision utter'd in harmcHiious voice ; 

Like silver sounds, from mingled rills of CEta : 

Thy region, Socrates, is all prepared ; 

And, in three days, shalt thou be free, in Phthia. 

ANNA. 

How true the gods did speak ! I feel it now : 
It is the will of heaven. Thou must be free. 
Sir, *tis the purpose of your friends to free you 
From the impending sentence ; and to give 
Your life, unjustly pledged, back to the world. 
The gods do second their designs ; and thus. 
Declare your flight from Athens. 

SOCRATES. 

*Tis, Anna, 
But a bright vision of an ardent soul. 
That longs to be a voyager. If aught 

• See note I. 
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Be in me, 'tis for Athens ; not, for Phthia. 
When I dwell there, 'twill be no mortal form, 
That shall pervade the region ; but a power. 
Of whose bright truth I may uphold the veil. 
In a free service of unearthly blessing. 
Go, love ; and gather roses to thy cheeks. 
From the fresh breath of mom. I must, a while. 
To my own meditations. 



' J 
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Interior ^^Alcibiades* HmtseJ 



HipPARETE and Aspasia. 



HIPPARETE. 

Remember'st, how he look'd on her, Aspasia? 

His om'nous brows, o'erhung with pregnant clouds ; 

Portending a rich load of fostering dews 

To the new land, it hover'd o'er and shadow'd ? 

ASPASIA. 

'Twere undeniable : — the priest, repulsed 
By his high looks, stood all astonished : 
And, when he utter'd, — I will be her surety ; — 
Methought, the majesty of Jove was sent 
From his high front of gold ; where Phidias set 
The soul of pow'r ; as throned in its true sphere, 
Man's forehead ; all embodied and alive. 
To the stem look of Alcibiades. 

HIPPARETE. 

Methought, the maiden show'd ; — though I were fain. 
To think all ill, and jealous envy glided. 
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Like a sly snake, amid the flow'rs of praise ; — 
Yet I did hope the thought, the maiden look'd. 
More sad than joy'd by her deliverance. 

ASPASIA. 

It was a scene of wonder; and its yision 

Broods on my stagnant thought. The solemn look 

Of that soul-breathing lace ; which, unadom'd, 

Save by her maiden curls, bespoke the spirit 

Of a pure heart within ; glows now before me^ 

As when, enlighten'd by the quicken'd flame 

Of its full eneigy, it utter'd forth 

Its staid reply. ^^ I do revere the powers 

<< Of heaven's high ministry : but, for my name ; *— 

^^ 'Twere given me with the breath of life ; hs» grown, 

'^ Engrafted in my growth ; and is, myself. 

'^ I could not be another, being Anna : 

^^ The sun were nought, if eyes did not behold : 

^^ These are the creatures of its praise ; have grown, 

'^ By long acquaintance, suited to its beams ; 

^^ And Anna lives, but Anna 'mid her friends ; 

^^ Who could not, were she changed, acknowledge her J 

And then she nUsed her beauteous eyes to heaven ;• 

Wet with their dews, like creatures of the mom 
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When they go forth, to seek the rising orb ; 
Whose worshippers they are. 

HIPPARETE. 

Think you, Aspasia, then, the maiden pure ? 

Ah me ! I talk in vain* What should induce 

The reckless Alcibiades to front 

The public eye, with so resolved a purpose ? 

'Twas, as' if heaven were set in view ; and he. 

Like the proud giants, lifted up his form, 

Full of fierce storms to pluck up victory 

O'er the bless'd fanes of peace ; or sink, submerged 

Beneath the load, he bore. I must be taught 

More on this subject 

ASPASIA. 

Why,hereisCymon; 
The pandar of his pleasures : think you, how 
You may beset his faith, and draw firom him 
The secret of his master. 

HIPPARETE. 

'Twill suit me, well. 
Enter Ctmon. 
Prythee, good Cymon, whither sped so fast? 
You toil incessant: 'twere a good cause^ I hope. 
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CTMON. 

S09 SO ! I ask no questions of the matter : 
Matter enough for me, if Alcibiades 
Would have it so. 

HIPPARETE. 

Have what ? 

CYMON. 

The thing in hand. 
What should I heed, beside ? 

HIPPARETE. 

Dost never think 
Of things gone by, nor things to come ? 

CYMON. 

Not I: 

The time 's too full of present ills, for that. 

ASPASIA. 

Methinks you live but a third part of life ; 
If you ne'er view the clouds of future hope ; 
Nor taste the deep-drawn wells of recollection. 

HIPPARETE. 

Yea, it has held Aspasia and myself 

A good hour long, in talking o'er the fate 

Of that young truant of the temple : whom, 
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Methought, you seem'd to look on with some heed, 
When Alcibiades engaged for her. - 

CYMON. 

She is a comely lass : the more, the pity. 

But I say nought : good mousers must not mew. 

ASPASIA. 

I am all curiosity, to know 

That maiden's niame and historj'. Good Cymon, 

Do show it me. 

CYMON. 

That would I, lady ; but, — ^ 

ASPASIA. 

Prithee, what " btd " stands at the gate to-day, 
That stays your free words ? We have been thinking. 
The maiden does resemble you ; and fancied 
'Twould make a pretty nuptials : how say you ; — 
Coqld you not fancy so much prettiness ? 

CYMON. 

Yea, 'twas the very point. I did but tUnk, 

How I could fancy so much prettiness. 

A ready daemon lurks to cheat my master ' 

Of this fair-looking apple. 'Twere a prize, 

Worth a few broken bones. Gods, I '11 not flinch ! 
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A8PASIA. 

Come, good Cymon, say. 

CYMON. 

Know then, my ladies ; 
This baggage is an honest thing of Athens, 
'Clypp'd Anna ; daughter of the sage, whose wit 
Hath led him to pay vows in Theseus' temple. 

ASPASIA. 

The child of Socrates ? 

CYMON. 

Yes, by the gods ! 
And, since her father's life, as weather-bound, 
Waits but the coming of the breeze from Delos, 
The maid must play me Ariadne ; left. 
On a lone land to perish. 

ASPASIA. . 

Indeed, 'tis pitiful : 
Hast seen the maiden since, good Cymon ? 

CYMON. 

I saw her quit the temple ; and her tears 
Fell in such floods, as she pass'd through the porch. 
As might supply three gods with lustral waters. 
Then her poor face ; — sunk in her gentle bosom I 
And, when all thought her cheeks should glow with smiles. 
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The sadness of a monument of woe 
Sat in her looks. Folks said, some fearful sight 
Had falPn upon her, in her midnight dreams. 
But, I conjecture, not a ghost. — No matter: — 
Fish must not mind the waves, that drink the waters. 

HIPPARETE. 

There is a secret in this fellow^s breast, 
Which I must master ! — Indeed, her gentle nature 
Seems to have gain'd all hearts. But, prythee say. 
What sight, believe you, could disturb her thus ; 
If not immortal ? 

CYMON. 

Faith, no matter now ; 
Hereafter she may sleep the soundlier for 't : 
Strong drinks are good narcotics. 

HIPPARETE. 

Come, explain : 
Say what you know of this mysterious girl ; 
And I will pay you with your liberty, 
If money may procure it ; and a bride, 
Such as you shall select. 

CYMON. 

Good words, &ir lady ; 
But I am tired to be an honest rascal ; 

I 2 
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And, since the humour comes for honesty, 
I must e'en do it, rascally, 'lis certain. 
There are some winds, that never blow aright ; 
Which, an you wish to visit Tyre, will rise 
Full east ; or, if to Syracuse, will meet you ' 
Right from the Baleares. 

HIPPARETE. 

A good seaman 
May so manceuvre to divert the current, 
As may apply its pow'r, to help him forward. 
What you regard as mischief, lend to me. 
And I will use it wisely. 

CYMON. 

The ghost she saw 
Was; — not an airy form, nor touchless shadow; - 
But, — Alcibiades. — 

HIPPARETE. 

Hah ! — did he gain access 
To the unhappy girl ? — and what befell ? 

CYMON. 

You shall e'en know the whole ; I did overlook 
His visitation ; and the sum on 'twas. 
That she should be his mistress : and for that, 
He promised to release, by stealth, her father. 
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HIPPARETE. 

Were those, the terms ? 

CYMON. 

Yea, and with mutual oaths 
The bonds were seal'd, alternate : so it stands. 

HIPPARETE. 

Thanks, my good Cymon; you haveearn'd my promise; 
Which I will pay anon. — lExit Cymon. 

Aspasia, heard you 
This villany? 

ASPASIA. 

Yea. 

HIPPARETE. 

It shall not profit. 
For once I'll save his virtue; and, withal. 
Will save this virtuous girl from his foul grasp. 
I'll to th' Odeum, and outright impeach 
His truth to Athens, to the gods, and me : 
I '11 call for vengeance from my country's arm ; 
And show that Athens is yet staid, within 
Her households : nor will bear the stains of lust 
In her proud matrons' chambers. Ho, within ! 
My veil and mantle ! I '11 not tarry here : 
No, not an instant. To the Ceramicus ! 

I 3 
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ASPA8IA. 

Be calm, my Hipparete ; — a wild rage 
Possesses now your bosom : a wild woman, 

Raving like furious lo in her course, 

Is not a scene for Athens. Be calm ! Be calm ! 

HIPPARETE. 

Oh ! 'tis too much. Be patient, my Aspasia ; 
These floods of passion, like the bursting ^tna, 
Give vent to fires within, too fierce for durance. 
But I must stop this villany. 

ASPASIA. 

So shall you : 
We will retire and talk of it, anon. 
Come, breathe the freshness of the breeze, that sets 
Fresh from th' ^gean. 
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A Walk in Academia. 



Alcibiades, Crito. 



ALCIBIADES. 

Crito, hast seen Socrates ? 

CRITO, 

'Tis but now, 
I left the good old man. 

ALCIBIADES. 

Is he prepared 
To take his death ? 

CRITO. 

His mind is firmlier set 
Tow'rds fate, than bragging Xerxes e'er did look 
To cross the Hellespont It moves so staidly; 
That, like the ebbing day, when eve walks on 
In her sad livery, it wears most beauty, 
E'en in the shadows of departing splendour. 

ALCIBIADES. 

'Twere pity, that so bright a sun should set 
In sombre clouds. Sure, Crito, it were wish'd. 
His blood defiled us not. Should wisdom's self 

I 4 
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Consume her offspring, 'twere less natural, 
Than to expose one's bantling without blemish : 
Which, being like in all things, 'tis indeed 
The child we ask'd the gods for. 

CRITO. 

Our Athens ; 
Like an intemp'rate drunkard, roused from sleep 
By some weak thing, that sees his station dang'rous ; 
Lifts up her senseless hand and falls her saviour ; 
Then sleeps for ever. 

ALCIBTADES. 

Why, 'twere patriotism. 
To chain the sottish being : or, at least, 
Remove the watcher from her. Good Crito, say. 
And speak the honest citizen : I love 
No tongue, whose garment is Egyptian linen ; 
While underneath, the stealthy warrior lurks ; 
Achilles, mid the maids of Lycomedes: 
Let a bold bosom wear its proper plate ; 
And a Mr tongue bespeak its owner, truly. 

CRITO. 

How well you teach me courage ! Why, speak cmt: 
It is full plain, we both would liberate 
This venerable. Is 't not so ? 
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ALCIBIADES. 

I own it. 

CRITO. 

Then, to the point. Is it efFectible ? 

. ALCIBIADES. 

The Argus of the prison is my slave. 

He may be freed; but I must not be seen. 

My absence from the sage, and short return. 

If on the eve of his deliverance, would 

Create a clamour on me. Alcibiades 

Moves, like the Persian monarchs ; and the world 

Looks for those visits, as their common seasons. 

CRITO. 

Doubtless great blots are greatly visible. 

Howe'er, great Alcibiades shall not move, 

To discompose our aether : I will be 

A little star, from Jove's aeri^ halls. 

Shot through the empyrean, on its errand ; 

Which is so like the thousand atomies, 

Which people the night skies with glittering hosts. 

That I shall pass, unheeded. Commission me. 

But by some token. 

ALCIBIADES. ' 

Take, then, my signet. 
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He will acknowledge it, and give you speed. 
' Twere pity, he should suffer. Go, Crito. 

CRITO. 

Adieu : we meet again ; but not too frequent 
In the same spot. This eve, I will walk, near 
Avaenus' stone. 

ALCIBIADES. 

It were too public ; — rather. 
The Street of Brazen Tripods ; where doth stand 
The Satyr of Praxiteles. 

CRITO. 

Sobe't- 
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Temple of Theseus, 



Socrates, Clito, 



SOCRATES. 

Answer me, Crito ; can a good man quit 

His post in battle, because death may threaten ? 

Shall I serve heaven, worse than a good soldier ? 

CRITO. 

The sentence is unjust. No man denies 

The right to flee a tyrant. *Tis alone 

The powers of fate, not wisdom, that compels 

The hapless bird, to wait its fearful doom 

From the dread basilisk. Where common sense 

Of life moves in her, she escapes and flies. 

'Twere vain to argue ; — if you covet death. 

SOCRATES. 

I seek it not ; nor will avoid it, I. — 
The gods decreed me to philosophise ; 
To seek out men, and their futilities. 
Were Athens now to say, you shall be free ; 
But you must cease this office : I 'd return ; 
Shall I indeed fear you, ye men of Athens, 
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More than I fear the gods ? Nay, while I live, 

I will perforin the functions of my calling ; 

As ye do yours : — But who approaches, Crito ? 

[_Enter Aspasia and Hipparete. 
What brings Aspasia, and the high-bom dame 
Of Alcibiades ? Can an old man be thought on. 
Borne down by years, and state infirmities ? 

ASPASIA. 

I came to pay thee homage, Socrates ; 

To give the test, alone is left to woman ; 

To speak her pity, when the world is cruel. 

Had I the power of Athens, I 'd unfetter 

These honourable limbs, and pay them worship, 

More than is due to heroes : virtue is more. 

But fate has turn'd my visit to a proof^ 

How high the value is, which I do put 

On that pure virtue. 'Tis but thee transform'd, 

That shows within my soul, how virtue holds 

A higher price than life ; and, as your en'mies 

Have thought your virtues merit death, shall I 

Stay the proud stream, which bears your earthly fame 

To all futurity; as one, who thinks. 

This life were better held, though justice fail ? 
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SOCRATES. 

Why, if to change unrighteous judges, here, 

Into those purer eyes, that see the truth ; 

An Areopagus to Rhadamanthus ; 

Be to inherit good, by death, that good 

Athens will give. And, if for truth well spoken, 

'Twere gain to change the quibbles of the forum, 

For the bright beams of an intelligence. 

Such as, when veil'd m flesh, shone in the songs 

Of sage Musaeus, Hesiod, or old Homer ; 

To talk with Palamedes, and the son, 

Ajax, of Telamon, coheirs with me 

Of man's injustice ; if to search the springs 

Of him, who led the hosts of Greece to Troy, 

Tydides; with those sp'rits of counsel there, 

And profitless experiment, Ulysses 

And persevering Sisyphus ; if these 

Were profit to a man, beset at Athens 

With ranc'rous sp'rits of envy and dull hate ; 

Where truth is not, but a cold tart'rous fire. 

Blasting the life of truth, and wisdom's spirit. 

Groans like a troubled lake ; then I have gain'd 

From Athens' judgment, more than my reward. 
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ASPASIA. 

But if to sleep be death ? 

SOCRATES. 

I think it not 
Though a long slumber, pass'd without perception. 
Still would be gain ; if that be gain, when men 
Rest from their labours. For the nights, so pass'd 
In an untroubled sleep, where nought disturbs 
The fancy seem, if valued in the scales, 
'Gainst all our days and nights of fever'd dreams 
Or more corroding cares, a place of rest ; 
Set by itself apart, and consecrate 
To an immortal peace. 

HIPPARETE. 

May the gods grant 
Such to my troubled soul ! — a place, wherein 
No trait'rous love may enter, to awake 
The dormant energies of heart and life ; 
Then vanish, like the mockery of a cup. 
In a midsummer's dream ! 

ASPASIA. 

Alas, my friend, 
I had well nigh forgot, in this discourse. 
The sadness of our errand : the bright visions 
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Of this pure spirit, whose immortality 
Unveils its sanctuary, had led me past 
The gates of death, in fancy ; while, the work 
Of our sad duty is, but to unbar them. 

SOCRATES. 

Aspasia speaks in riddles : what can bring 
Death to the dead ; or judgment to the cell 
Of one, condemned already? 

ASPASIA.' 

The gates of death 
Are free to thee, to choose ; the power of Athens 
Rests not within the law, that has condemn'd thee : 
E'en now, these gates are open. 

SOCRATES. 

What then ? 

ASPASIA. 

What ! Must I tell thee, Socrates ? Know'st not. 
The gift is sent from Alcibiades ? 

SOCRATES. 

So Crito hath informed me ; and I thank him. 

HIPPARETE. 

Ah ! faithless, trait'rous race ! where shall we find 
Truth on the earth, or virtue ? — He submits. 
To sell the maiden ; and redeem himself. 
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SOCRATES. 

What says the noble Hipparete ? 

ASPASIA. 

She groans in sorrow, that the terms he offers 
Have found acceptance. Gods, how frail we be ! 

m 

Can Socrates be pandar of his daughter 
For a few hours of life ? 

SOCRATES. 

' I have grown used 
To calumny in all its forms of darkness : 
But there 's a taunt in this, does almost raise 
The leayen of old passion in my soul. 
And shakes me from my sphere. What is *t you say ? 

HIPPARETE. 

Why, sir, thus idly trifle ? — We have heard 
The foul terms of thy contract, and do grieve. 
That Athens hath no honour in her men. 
My friend Aspasia, we will to the Archon : 
He shall redress my wrongs, and do this justice. 
That the vile scum of this once Socrates 
Shall not be price enough to buy my husband. 

[^Exeunt Hipparete and Aspasia. 

SOCRATES. 

There is a dreadful sound about the words 
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Of these intemperate women. Crito ! 
Art honest, Crito? — or do I fondly dream; — 
And is your proiFer'd friendship link'd with aught 
To wound my peace ? 

CRITO. 

Doubt me not, Socrates ; 
I have a soul, would scorn to seem the thing 
In truth it is not. That a mystery 
Hangs on the words of these proud dames, I own. 
And their impatient haste did bar enquiry. — 
I '11 to th' Odeum, and observe what passes. 
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Portico of the Temple of Theseus. 



Anna and Aristos meeting. 



ARISTOS. 

Is it, indeed, my Anna ; 
Or some thin vision, — * raised to cheat my &ncy ? 
Nay, 'tis my Anna all : I see the flow 
Of the life-streams within, rise like the swell 
Of western tides, that fill the pallid margins 
Of their still shores with waves. Yet, oh my love ! 
Why shrink again those burning waters hence ? — 
So quick return fo view those marble shores. 
With their wide waste of mournful desolation ? 

ANNA. 

I thank the gods to look on thee : the heav'ns 
Bear witness of my truth ; I speak not false. 

ARISTOS. 

Thy hollow eye and more distracted voice 

Raise in my frighted soul strange auguries. 

Avaunt, ye terrors, that seize on my heart, 

And shake me like an aspin in the storm ! 

Speak, my belov'd ! and say these dark'ning shades 
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Are the unhealed terrors of past woes ; 
Not the dread parents of new broods of cviL 

ANNA. 

Believe me, sir, fate is not kind to me. 
I had a lover and a home, but late ; — 
A father I had not : the gods reverse 
My destiny, and thus proclaim my doom ; 
The wife of no man, but my father saved. 

ARISTOS. 

Mysterious fate ! What mean these om'nous words ? 

ANNA. 

Ask not, Aristos : 'tis for thee enough. 

The gods decree thee free ; — to me, for ever. 

The trammels of a slave. 

ARISTOS. 

You must explain. 
My soul is on the rack. This is the work 
Of those bad men, that seized thee in the temple. 
By all the powers of justice, they shall reap 
The vengeance of my arm, be they thrice, sacred ! 

ANNA. 

The truth is shortly said ; yet, oh Aristos ! 
Bear with my words, which tell it They have fix'd 
My father's price ; and Anna is the coin, 
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Which is to purchase it* Oh, did they know. 
How valueless the metal to their need ; 
How poor the ore, which bears her name and image 
For common traffic, they would sure repent* 

ARISTOS. 

Enough, enough ! But who hath bartered thee ? 

ANNA. 

Myself have sold myself, and bought my ikther. 

'Tis Alcibiades, the great, the proud. 

Hath sold my father, and hath purchased me. 

ARISTOS. 

Ha ! Alcibiades ! then thy sorrow lives 

In our both bosoms : if thy feeble frame 

Doth suffer ; — mine, more strong, shall punish. 

ANNA. 

This night doth seal my doom : the fatal ship 
Was seen but yester-e'en off Sunium. 
The merchant, who hath bought me, will to-night 
Fulfil the contract. 

ARISTOS. 

I '11 to the Senate. 

ANNA. 

Not, on thy soul : I could e'en hate thee worse, 

« 

Than I did ever love thee ; worse, — than now 
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I do hate Alcibiades. Would'st thou 
Be murd'rer of my father ? 

ARISTOS. 

Curse on fate, 
Which thus enshackles me ! But, let me find 
This incubus of Athens, and my hands 
Shall squeeze the ranc'rous venom of his soul. 
From his black serpent jaws. 

ANNA. 

Yes, Aristos; 
When it is o'er, and Socrates is free ; — 
When I have nought but Alcibiades 
To cherish in my bosom, and to hate 
With love's perverted curses ; then be bold 
To execute thy direst deed of vengeance ; 
And set the wretch, that stands this moment pure 
In thy blest presence, to the world at large 
In her polluted form ; — so may I hide 
My life, where Acheloiis rolls his waves. 
Amid the glooms of savage Dolopy ! 
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Odeum. Court of the Archon. 

Enter Hipparete and Astasia, attended. CniToJram 

the opposite side. 



ARCHON. 



What brings the wife of Alcibiades, 

To visit the dull courts of Athens' justice ? 

HIPPARETE. 

Justice ! — 'tis in that word, doth lie my daim 
Of need on Athens. 'Tis my misfortune^ 
To ask her sov'reign aid to make me that. 
Which happy wives do pray, may ne'er befall them* 
I would be widow'd from my nuptial bonds. 

ARCHON. 

No private sense may stay the steps of justice* 
State, then, what accusation you prefer. 
[Hipparete delivers a scrip to the Herald, 'who reads* 

HERALD. 

* Hipparete, wife of Alcibiades, 

* Charges her husband with incontinence ; 

€ And claims release and freedom, as the law 
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^ Of Athens doth permit ; with such allowance, 
^ As may besuit her rank and high condition/ 

ARCHON. 

The facts must be detaiPd, whereon the charge 
Is grounded. Say, madam, what are these ? 

HIPPARETE. 

'Tis a hard duty for a wife, to charge 
Dishonest treason with corrupted vows 
On her once bosom's lord. Such do the fates 
Assign to Hipparete. Hear, ye judges ; 
It is design'd by him, whose wife I am, 
Conjointly with that venerable pimp. 
The crafty baldpate Socrates, to give 
Release to that deceiver, from the bonds 
Of Athens' righteous judgment ; and to send. 
Forth from his prison walls, to Thessaly 
Your pris'ner Socrates. For this boon service, 
My noble consort is to be repaid 
With a pure gem of maidenhood, the daughter 
Of that arch hypocrite ; who, thus contracted, 
Stands 'twixt her sire and his deliverer. 
The barter'd pledge. 

CRITO. 

The gods forbid, 
K 4 
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That Socratefl be privy to a traffic, 
So all unholy ! , Ye judges, 'tis not true 
That Socrates owns ought with Alcibiades. 
He hath, indeed, been tempted to for^o 
His fate by flight : but, he disdains to fly. 

ASPASIA. 

He knew not, then, his daughter's undertaking 
With Alcibiades ? 

CRITO. 

Not, by the gods ! 

ASPASIA. 

It is too clear, my Hipparete, we 
Have stepp'd beyond the truth, with overspeed : 
The maiden's self-devoted : — Socrates, 
Still Socrates. 

Enter Alcibiades. 

ALCIBIADES. 

What, Hipparete ! 
Art here to prate about our secret cavils ; 
And purchase, at my price, the common voice ? 
The wife of Alcibiad seek to find 
The sense of low-bred pity f Why art, thus. 
For ever girding on your maiden zone ; 
Then rail on me, as I had stol'n the charm. 
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That thriird within, when erst the youthful girdle 

Did press your virgin bosom. Perverse wife ! 

I bade not nature's hand uproot the rose. 

And plant the yellow lily ; thy youthful bloom, 

Vanish in pageants and rich draperies. 

These are thine own, and these I prythee use 

With such becoming modesty, as fits 

Athenian dames. Would thou hadst ever known, 

How suitable is true-born dignity 

To a high dame of Athens ! I am your lord : 

Then let us home ; nor rest we in the broil 

Of Athens' sun, or more deflowering looks 

Of Athens' dicasterion. I do beseech, 

Ye venerable men who hold these seats, 

To rule mine houshold, as a man, the gods 

Have given some sovereignty. What say ye? Witness, 

How I have ruled your counsels and your arms : 

Nor yours alone, but Sparta's ; yea, again, ' 

E'en Persia's satrapies. Ye gods I and shall I 

Ponder upon this petty threshold, here ; 

And hold this civil parley with the men. 

Who had been slaves, if Alcibiades 

Had not outstretch'd his arm for freedom ? — 
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Adieu, ye men of Athens. Hipparete, 

Take thou mine arm, and let 's be homeward^ hence* 

{^ExeurU Alcibiades and Hipparste. 

ARCHON. 

This vi'lent man, whose will is law in Athens ! 
See, how defiance stalks upon his brow : 
His eye hath given the verdict, whilst our tongues 
Were tied obsequious to him : where, Athens ! 
Lies the cold spirit of your ancestry ? 
My aged limbs do tremble, to behold 
This slumbering sense in our devoted land ; 
As if some spirit of ill had ta'en away. 
Forth from our Attic hearts, the power to act. 
Would I might close mine eyes in death, and not 
Behold this falling tower ! — Let the herald 
Proclaim, the court is closed, and Athens go 
Into her secret chambers, and perform 
Fit mourning, that the soul of Athens' light 
Hath fled to Hades, with her laws despised. 
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Temple of Theseus. 



ANNA. 

And am I doom'd, inevitably doom'd, 

To this dark infamy? — Can this be just? 

Did my sire know the price, he would spurn forth 

And trample to the earth the proffer'd boon. 

To tell him, were to mar my duty's act, 

And by my hand to seal his doom. — 'Tis silence, 

The silent agony of self-devotion, 

I must endure. Aristos ! oh, Aristos ! 

Why was my life e'er born ; why did I e'er 

Behold the heav'n, the earth ; know love and thee ? 

IMer Socrates. 
Thou child of light and beauty ! in whose soul 
Shines the sublimity of heaven, with all 
The mingled graces of an earthly summer, 
Come to thy aged, broken-hearted sire : 
Come, as the angels of the mighty gods. 
Whose guardian providence divert the shafts 
Of darkness, and restore the beams of light. 
Ah me ! you weep ! and all the saws of wisdom. 
That have sustain'd my steps along life's course. 
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Dissolve their substance ; yea, dissolve to water* 
Why art thou pale, still deadly pale, my child ? 

ANNA. 

I should rejoice, to think your freedom nigh ! 

SOCRATES. 

They would Indeed persuade me, child, that life 
Were worth a flight to Thessaly. — I feel. 
There is no worth in 't ; nor will stain the name 
Of Socrates, by act so base as flight. 

[Anna evinces enu^iofu 

ANNA. 

Oh, say not so ! Bethink, sir, I beseech you, 
How great the grief, your loss : your children, sir, 
Your friends, — nay, the whole world will bless 
The hands, which gave you freedom. Be advised. 
And take the aid and counsel of your friends. 

SOCRATES. 

Saw'st^thou the moon last night, sweet Anna ! 

How round and fair she swam in the great ocean 

Of the south sky ? A fortnight hence, her light 

Will be eclipsed and gone. — Think'st thou, that nature 

Is not as careful of her light, when sunk 

In her appointed sleep, as when in vigour 
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She makes her march in triumph through the skies ? 

There is one object only, that possesses 

My anxious thought. 'Tis thee and thy Aristos. 

[Anna weeps. 
Would ye were wedded to that virtuous man ! 
How say'st thou, Anna ? — shall it be immediate ? 

ANNA. 

Sir, — sir, — I do implore thee, good my father. 
Speak not upon that subject : ought but that, 
And I am tranquil : heav'n defend my life ! 
I feel my utterance fail, my eyes grow dim. 
Aristos, oh, Aristos ! — Alcibiades ! 

[Socrates supports Anna. 
Enter Aspasia, Crito. 

SOCRATES. 

My friends, assist me to restore the girl. 
There is some sorrow hangs upon her spirit. 
Which will embitter e'en the cup of death. 

ASPASIA. 

Socrates ! 

SOCRATES. 

Again, Aspasia ? Wherefore here ? 

ASPASIA. 

From Hipparete : — there 's a tale of treachery 
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Needs must be told. Your daughter is the vicdm 
Of a seducer's snares. -— 'Tis Alcibiades 
Hath measured craft with virtue, and hath gain'd 
The vantage of her youth. 

SOCRATES. 

The heavens forbid ! 
Say not my daughter is the wretch's victim ! 

ASPASIA. 

The net is only spread. 

SOCRATES. 

The gods be thank'd ! 
But say, Aspasia, what hath fall'n my daughter ? 

ASP ASIA. 

Suspense were a bad preface ,tp a causey 

So full of pity by a quick completion. 

The maid was wrought by Alcibiades, 

To promise, for thy safety which he profier'd, — 

The pledge, to be his mistress. 

SOCRATES. 

How? when? 

ASPASIA. 

The priesthood of Minerva, urged by zeal 

For her expiring sanctitude, had seized 

The maid, and kept her in close charge : I have 
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Most certain knowledge, whilst within those walls. 
That Alcibiades had access thither ; 
And there by artful reasons, and the promise 
To save thy life, he gain'd from her an oath. 
Such as I say. 

SOCRATES. 

'Tis a foul midnight deed ! 
Thrice black the spot in him : in her, thrice bright 
The lustre by his darkness ! 

ASPASIA. 

'Tis now, to sue 
For pardon to our error, who esteem'd you . 
Confederate in the act. — When we do view 
The volumes of the skies, we read within 
The advent of the storm ; and every act 
Of nature hath some features, that do show 
Each in themselves the whole. 

SOCRATES. 

How vain is truth 1 
If man may thus conjecture it to death. 
But for thee, Anna, will my tears again 
O'erflow my cheeks, and tell that Socrates 
Is but indeed a man, a very mortal ; 
Whose heart is fragile, and a fount of waters ? 
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Here is my bosom : let me press thee to it, 

And in thy noble nature taste the joys 

Of an approaching scgoum in Elysium. 

What should retard my purpose now, to see thee 

Wedded to thy Aristos ? 

ANNA. 

Alas ! the oath 
I have before the gods. 

SOCRATES. 

Fear not, Anna ; 
He shall possess thee, — never ! — 'Twere cause sufficient. 
That I received my doom : I will not quit 
The fete assigned me here, save by a power 
As good as sent me. 

ANNA. 

Do as thou wouldst 

SOCRATES. 

'Tis then suspended ; and Aristos shall 
Receive thee, as mine heir : and the same cup 
Which brings me death, shall give new life to thee. 
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ACT V. 



T^e Pineus. 

The sacred galley from Delos, lying in-shore. Priests of 
ApoUoj on the deck. Others on the shore ; who chant 
alternately* 

Prom the shore. 
Welcome ! welcome ! to our shores again, 
Wandering brothers of the stormy main; 
Our freighted charge of yearly gifts, who bore ! 
As fumes of harvest, from an autumn field, 
Their incense from the wavy crops restore ; 
And feed the gods, from what the gods do yield ! 

Prom the galley. 
All hail ! all hail ! our native land and dear ! 
The gods' best gift, that we do most revere ! 
Apollo takes thy tribute, and will yield. 
In summer months, the treasures of his urn : 
For thy sweet scents, the blossoms of the field ; 
And quick the slumb'ring Psyche bid return ! 
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From the shore. 
Welcome ! welcome ! to our shores again. 
Wandering brothers of the stormy main ! 
From Delos borne, whose prophet lamp affords 
To all her hundred islands Argus eyes 
The pearly lustres, that those gems afford ; 
As stellar glories, shown in summer skies ; 
Watching th' Egyptian heifer o'er the plains 
Of Ocean's aether, where'er Juno reigns ! 

From the ship. 
All hail I .all hail ! our native land and dear ! 
The gods' best gift, that we do most revere ! 
The lustres of our hundred ocean eyes 
Receive their yearly freightage from the sphere 
Of Delos' burning orb, whose light supplies 
Whate'er of life and love is given here ; 
The light, that is our victual and reward, 
Wherewith we may the wandering lo guard ! 

[The p'iests in the ship detach the sacred garland^ 

and descend from the head of the gaUey^ singing 

thefollomng stanza. 
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From the ship. 
The sacred trophy of the conquer'd year 
Receive again, and to your Athens bear ! 
The gods preserve its beauties, and renew 
The crowns of festive seasons, aye for you ! 

From the shore. 
We bear the sacred garland o'er the prow, 
And take the promise of our granted vow : 
To stony temples we the crown convey, 
Immortal pledge of joy, in great Apollo's day ! 

[The high priest receives the garland^ and the two 
bodies enclose him in their centre^ and exeunt 
in procession. 
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Temple of Theseus. 



Socrates, Ckito. 



SOCRATES. 

What was the question, Crito ? 

CRITO. 

1 o obtain 
From our heart's womb her golden argosy. 
To search the secret thought of Socrates, 
And gather thence new riches for a world. 
Whose glitter is all brass. Tell then, dear sage. 
How dwells the soul in death ? * 

SOCRATES. 

My good Crito ; 
How is *t, when you do sleep, and when awake ? 
Say'st not I wake anon ; anon I sleep ? 
And while you sleep, you sleep : but, waking, live 
With a more subtle sense of thought and power ? 
What mean these nice diversities ; for if 
By day you do but slumber, or by night 

* See the argument on the immortality of the soul, from Plato's 
Dialogue, Phsedo. Note K. 
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Still equal hold your waking powers of life ; 
So that no point of difference should be found 
In the twin states ; methinks the tongue but trifles, 
To form such fashions into contraries. 

CRITO. 

But if I wake or sleep, 'tis not to change 

My body's state ; nor, as I think, my soul's. 

These still do live, the breathing chrysalis, 

Which waits the waking to resume new fimctions. 

The daily glory of the firmament 

Sinks on the earth's broad margin of the west, 

And leaves the world in darkness ; yet, therein 

Dwells the fresh hope of morrow, when again 

The self-same earth shall drink the fresh-pour'd streams 

Of glorious life. 

SOCRATES. 

But to the lonely night. 
E'en in the bosom of that self-same earth. 
Springs up a new creation : — fierce spirits, raised 
By famine or wild lust, do haunt the woods 
Or scare the fattening folds. The night-bird moans. 
Disconsolate, as a widow'd bride : the life 
Of the world's night, my Crito, is not such 
As its bright day affords : nor of the body 
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Are the same spirits dominant, awake, 
As when we slumber. 

CRITO. 

How is it, Socrates, 
That the same tree should thus a double fruitage 
Bear on its stem : — one that 's all good and bright ; 
Another, full of shadows and fell darkness ? 

SOCRATES. 

'Tis thus, my Crito : all the world doth grow 
Into fit contraries of bright and dark : 
The earth itself turns into diay and night : 
The vegetable kingdom bears its seasons 
Of wintry branch, and summery foliage : 
While every separate leaf doth hold alternate 
The soft and shining surface, that inhales 
The daybeams of its being ; and anon. 
Another, rough and shadow'd, that exhales, 
In nightly vapours, what the day rejected. 
Call the leaf, man ; the stock of man, a tree. 
Though generations pass, as spring and autumn ; 
Yet, there doth dwell the substance in the trunk *, 
Whereto the leaf contributes. — Wherefore, 
What bears to man the place of sleep, in plants 

* Sec note L. 
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Throws forth all foul contagion, and redeems 
The life to what is pure : though, 'tis work'd out 
In the dread shades of night : — and, as the leaves 
Do perish, yet concoct the growing substance 
For the staid trunk, so, it doth seem, that nature 
Doth work of that, within the man : he dies, 
But gives into the bosom of the world 
A substance, that endures all future ages 
Of nature's terrene ; where the God, who made, 
Will view the structure, that he fashions forth 
In his own will and likeness. 

CRITO. 

But the body ? 

SOCRATES. 

The relict sinks to nothing. If in life 

Man 's but the leaf of the true human stock. 

When death befalls (that serpent, which adorns 

The fanes of Saturn), he doth eat but ashes. 

The spirit hath been ta'en into the trunk, 

And dwells in a new place ; its own, the substance. 

CRITO. 

Eternal Hades. Say, then, where the trunk. 
Within whose substance we may hope to fix 
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Our separate souls, and hide them from the power. 
Which shall consume the body ? 

SOCRATES. 

My dear Crito, 
Look at yon stars, and see how sure they stand 
In their fix'd spheres ; while nought around is seen, 
T* uphold their burning orbs. — Those orbs are light. 
Therefore of spirit bom : their place ordain'd 
By some, who can ordain a place of shining : — 
So shall thy light not fail its place in heaven. 

CRITO. 

Sublime conception, from a soul sublime, 
As the bright orbs, it points at ! — Yet, Socrates, 
There is, within, a lingering hardihood 
Of misconceiving doubt, that bids me stay 
And try it further. Dost thou not say. 
The leaf, that falls in autumn, such is man. 
That sinks into the tomb ? Surely no profit 
^ Of the year's produce lives beyond that being. 
Whereto 't pertains : but, like the sounding viol. 
Each generates a soul about it, which 
Lives in existing : when those energies. 
Which give the sounds their being, cease to be, 
The soul of music with them perishes. 
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SOCRATES. 

'Tis SO, indeed, of earthly sounds, which fade 

Upon the sense, as soon almost as heard 

To bear the form of beauty. — But the sounds. 

Which are produced from man, awake in heaven ; 

And there are fix'd in forms of loveliness. 

Observe, my Crito ; ere the lute is fashion'd. 

The breath of heav'n, whereon it operates 

With its quick strings to move the listening soul. 

Dwelt for eternal ages. — In its breath 

It holds the seeds of all those unisons 

Of mingled sweetness, though perceived alone 

In their development. Tiien comes the gift 

Of heavenly wisdom, that imparts the power 

To fashion from this universal aether 

The concords of sweet sounds. — These do grow up 

Into a moment's being, while their fruit 

Do feed some higher purpose ; to implant 

A godlike quality in some rude breast; 

Or quicken a cold heart to pregnant love. 

These things, though not the music, which hath past, 

Are yet a fruit, whose form may last for ever. 
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CRITO. 

But incidental, and existing only 
Within another sphere. 

SOCRATES. 

Do not the stars, 
Howe'er ordain'd and sprung, dwell in a region 
Not properly their own ? — When each did go 
Into its place ordain'd, must it not be 
Somewhat as these sweet sounds are fix'd in man; 
A spot of light, where all before was dark ? 

CRitO. 

The whole of music is a quick vibration 
Of that, which doth exist. 

SOCRATES. 

The breath of heaven ; 
And such in roan. The frame of nature throbs 
With the quick impulses of life ; by that 
New sounds of heavenly harmony arise 
In minds, * attuned by wisdom ; which ascend. 
All in embodied love, into the presence 
Of nature's God ; with whom they dwell for ever. 

CRITO. 

Then the soul's seed is, as th' expanse of heav'n ; 

* See note M. 
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One uncreated source of spiritual being. 

It blows we know not how ; to each imparts, 

Out of its fulness, a new life ; and this 

Leaves the wide aether, and becomes translated 

Into a higher heav'n : — there, all embodied. 

To hold ethereal converse, and become. 

In an appointed sphere, a new-bom spirit. 

SOCRATES. 

Well have you leam'd this truth. — The source of all. 
That 's good in man, is One ; though multiplied, 
As one pure light doth fill the world with colours. 
Beyond that, truth no mortal thought can know : 
From one great source we spring : to one we go. 
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Ajwthcr Part of the Temple of Theseus, 



Anna alone. 



ANNA. 

How the sweet thoughts of home, restored again 
To my o'er-burden'd soul, awake within me! 
Aristos, where thou art, there is my home : 
And were the earth with orient gems adorn'd ; 
Were every table spread with eastern cates ; 
Were all the voyage of life on summer seas, 
With breezes born from Hesperus, and sails 
Whose dye were Tyrian purple ; I would dwell 
Alone with my Aristos. — The wild thyme throws 
A fragrance, that delights the bees of Hybla. 
'Tis said, the ranc'rous poison of Arachne, 
That venom, which extinguishes the sense 
Of social life, doth to the power of music 
Surrender back the half-exhausted fires 
To a new-quicken'd being ; yet, to me. 
There is no charm in life, like thee ; no music, 
So like the golden sounds of airy visions. 
As are the echoes of thy sweet good -morrow. 
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What fascination is it, thus that moves '; . 

Mjf foolish tongue? Good lack ! an 't were, indeed, . 

A chariot at Olympic Elis, 'twould 

Run me beyond the bounds, and dash me headlong ! 

Yet, O ye gods, who rule this moving light. 

Which in me roils, strong as thy Hesperus, 

When he doth lead the hosts of waking life ; 

Stay my new fires in their spheres, and guide 

My well-attuned thought ; that, by ye led, 

I may be bless'd, and ye not ought dishonoured ! . 

How strange, methinks, the course of time moves on ! 

The shadow of the gnomon hath advanced 

Less time than I could reach the tranquil shades 

Of still Lyceum, on Ilyssus' shores ; 

And my sped soul hath wander'd through the region 

Of a long life ; and told in swift succession 

Of unthought joys ; unfaishion'd in their kind. 

And so unthought ; yet oh, ye gods, how bright. 

In the sure dictates of my heart ! — How quick 

The mind doth build its schemes of anxious hope ! 

Like a fair hand upon a pictured tablet, 

It yields the beauteous images within 

Her bowers of fancy ; bxiA the landscape grows 

From form to form, progressive. Aristos ! 
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In that sweet name, methinks, a land appears. 
Whose width beyond the reach of thought expands* 
It is a continent, whose boundless reach 
Spreads to eternity ; and its horizon 
Builds in the sinking sun. A silver stream, 
O'er-bower'd with roses, from Orontes bom. 
Forth issues ; and belike a past'ral pine, 
Self-tuned, awakens in the bordering swains 
Eternal thoughts of sweetness ; be 't, when mom 
Scatters its golden life, or when the eve 
Calls the iull moon to keep the falling cadence. 
Upon these banks of life a new-born race 
Spring into view, whose airy step bespeak 
Young innocence and truth. The parent walks, 
With eyes uplifted and a shepherd crook ; 
Whose emblem tells the sovereign power, assigned 
From the bright throne, he looks on and adores. 
Oh bliss unthought, fit for empyrean beings ! 
Where the pure essence of eternal fires 
Moves the whole spirit, and impels the soul. 
And is this love ? Ye gods ! and are we mortal. 
That our abodes may not be love eternal ? 
' How do mine eyes behold, how does my thought 
Attain so bright a vision ? Oh, 'tis hope I 
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The dayspring of the soul,^ that lights our paths. 

Then, while my spirit breathes, and life hath essence 

Beyond its gross material ; though joy fade, 

And happiness and health ; yea, love itself, 

Like a poor bankrupt, should forsake me here ; 

Yet thy bright visions will I cherish, and 

Dwell to the end in that, which now I feel 

Is higher than myself: the gift alone 

Of a pure better spirit. In that life 

There is no sorrow ; hope doth feel no sorrow : 

There is no time ; for hope hath no delays : 

No self; for hope doth mingle up its dreams 

Of our own hearts with every neighbour being. 

This is my God henceforth. Aristos, thou. 

Thou art the bark in whom my hope shall rest. 

And make its earthly voyage to the skiesf : 

There we may both, in amarantine bowers. 

Breathe all reality of joys we feign 

In mutual solace here. 

Enter Socrates. 
Anna ! What spirit of good dwells with thee, child; 
And fashions thy soliloquy? 

ANNA. 

My sire ! 
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'Twere a too idle subject for the ears 

Of reasoning eld ; and, were my lips to tell, 

I fear my girlish thoughts might draw thy frown. 

SOCRATES. 

Good omen that : and I would know the subject* 
When the small voice of conscience speaks within^ 
It speaks in doubt ; the heady and self-will'd 
Alone are confident. How vain soe'er 
Thy cogitations, I would share them, child. 

ANNA. 

Alas ! how shall I tell of golden visions. 
Drawn of domestic peace ; whose halcyon form 
Stands betwixt earth and heaven, as the base 
Of Rhodes' bright image from each nether shore 
Takes its support reciprocal ; so equal. 
As 'twere a riddle for the Sphinx to say. 
How either were unneeded. 

SOCRATES. 

The gods do 'know. 
Who spread the empty spaces of the north 
Over our heads, and yet beneath their feet. 
Whereto we look to-day with untaught hope; 
And on the morrow reign beyond those bounds. 
In wisdom's secrets. 
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ANNA. 

'Twas the point I argued : 
I bless'd my being in the present joys, 
That spread their carpet of fresh flow'rs around : 
And I did view them in their present state, 
As all unreal ; but yet, to have a being. 
, Forthwith new joys of wider range upsprung 
Into my soul; but of a kind unknown. 
Save by some common forms, whose likenesses. 
Lit by the heavenly light which in me glow'd, 
Show'd all in loveliness : and these, methought. 
Should have their future form like those, which now 
I hope on earth. — Each were all good and fair. 
And like, as light is like to beauty, which 
Its beams alone do give ; the parent only 
Of that which, in my present expectation. 
Is but the earthly emblem. 

SOCRATES. 

'Tis so indeed. 
That what the mind doth form from virtuous passion : 
Yea, 'tis the gods' best gift and like themselves ! 
Hath a true seed of life, for future being. 
The man, who reasons well as urged by truth, 
That speaks alone in passion's energy, 

M 
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Well tutor'd not extinct, doth form a being 
That ^hali hereafter live. The seeds of light 
Ne'er can be quench'd, but like the germ of plants 
Live, though in death and motionless, till time 
Do quicken them. 'Tis thus philosophy, 
The true and god-like daughter of the heavens. 
Shows in her glass the tbrm of things, which be 
In embryo yet ; but in that fashioning, 
Doth gender a new birth for future minds. 
Whose soil shall bring them forth in magnitudes. 
Such as appointed. — I would, my Anna, 
Thy prospects in the heavens were brighter yet 
Than that, the earth doth promise. 

ANNA. 

Oh ! sire. 
You have restored those prospects, at a price, 
Great gods ! how does my soul e*er live. 
And think how great the price, which hath been paid 
With my deliverance ! 

SOCRATES. 

A small sacrifice. 
If 'twere all reckon'd ; yet the truth on 't, child. 
Is that I do not merit ought of thee. 
Would, in my bondage that I might have given 
So high, the proof of love ! I do remember 
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Of an old eastern fable, brought by Solon, 
That spoke how strong is virtue, when applied 
By th' righteous gods : — for he perceived it. 
As a small mouse, whose tiny teeth could free, 
If strong in gratitude, a kingly captive. 
So had I freed, imprison'd and in chains. 
And therefore feebler than the feeblest, thee, 
A sp'rit in freedom bom, and beauteous truth. 
Whose life was captured by an enemy. 
But I must make ablution, my dear Anna ; 
My friends within expect my quick return. 
And the appointed hour of fate approaches. 

ANNA. 

My sire will not deny me, to perform 
This wonted duty ? 

SOCRATES. 

Be 't as thou wilt. 
[Anna takes a laver, washes the feet of Socrates ; 
kisses and anoints them. 

SOCRATES. 

Thus, I am fitly shod for my long journey ; 
My feet feel light and wing'd, ais prompt for flight; 
Like those of the swift messenger of Hades. 
Now, Anna, to my friends ; they wait my coming. 

M 2 
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Another Apartment in the Temple of Theseus. 
Friends ^Socrat£S assembled. 

CRITO. 

The sun is falFn ; the last, that Socrates 
Will e'er behold on earth ! 

PLATO. 

A brighter day. 
Doubtless, awaits him ; where the Sun of Truth 
Shall shed eternal beams upon his eyes ; 
For aye awake, in one unwearied day 
Of glorious excellence : — but, see, he comes. 

Enter Socrates and Anna. 

SOCRATES. 

'Tis the last time, my friends, I e'er shall greet you 

Nor ne'er we part again, except in death. 

It is our common lot ; and you alike 

Shall take th' appointed exit of mankind.— 

The messenger approaches, and his garb 

Of sable mourning warns me, 'tis mine hour. 
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Enter Officer. 

OFFICER. 

The minister of Athens' laws is present ; 
And asks for Socrates. 

SOCliATES. 

Behold him ready. 

OFFICER. 

Oft have I found thee, generous and kind ; 

The best man, e'er these prison walls have seen ; — 

Unlike the common throng, whose angry tongues 

Swell into passion and unseemly words, 

At my sad office. — Sir, bear with my task, 

And fortify your mind for evil news ; 

I come to warn thee, 'tis the hour of death. 

lExit Officer. 

SOCRATES. 

A kind and gentle bosom ; though by fortune 
Cast in the trade of death. Now, Crito, 
If that the poison be prepared, let it 
Be forthwith brought. 

CRITO. 

Th' extremest point of time 
Wants something yet, that justice doth allow 
To drink the chalice. 

M S 
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SOCRATES. 

'Tis not a delay. 
Worth a wise man's observance. Let it be brought* 

APOLLODORUS. 

Will Socrates assume the garb of fate ; 
Or leave it for his friends' observance ? 

SOCRATES. 

Nay : 
'Tis fit a man be ready at all points, 
When he embark in death's eventful voyage. 

IHe puts on a rich mantle^ prepared by Apollodorus. 
Now am I fitly suited for my banquet : 
Enter CRrro with the Bearer of the poison ; *abhich 
Socrates takes in his hand^ and meditates^ 

SOCRATES. 

'Tis a small vessel ! such as, in the charm 
Of social humour, man might love to look on. 
And feel no whit of terror. What then moves 
My shrinking sinews, to gaze on 't ? The draught 
Shines not so bright as wine, nor yet so dull 
As the pale must of a new vintage ; yet. 
There's a more deadly aspect in its look. 
Than in the rancours of a serpent's eye 
O'ercharged with venom ! — Ye heavens above ! 
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What is this cup ? The judgment of our Athens ? 
Why what a dream would lead my dying wits, 
As one enfever'd ! — when the tempest rages 
Within the heart, the head doth grow more wild 
And harbours unknown spirits, which employ 

Their pastime in wild works of fancied terrors. 

Away ! though heav'n be fair, and here in these, 

Shaped like myself in earth's terrestrial forms, 

I have these seventy troubled years found solace ! 

What, and may seventy changes of the harvest, 

Wean the pure spirit of a child of heav'n, 

From its ethereal farms ? Shall I deny, 

Like some young spendthrift, my inheritance ? 

And, would ye gods a few hours more on earth ; 

'Twere worth your seven kingdoms in the heavens ! 

Have I no being beyond the wheaten grain 

Told seventy times ? What then, this heav'nward soul. 

Whose swellings comprehend eternity ; 

An ocean, boundless as the wills of fate ? 

Awake ! awake ! 'tis thy time, Socrates ! 

What, — must I quaff this beverage? — How say ye: 

May I first make libation to the gods, 

Out of the cup ? 

M 4 
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OFFICER. 

'Tis the appointed measure. 
Fit for the ministry of death ; no more. 

SOCRATES. 

I understand you ; yet, 'tis fit to pray 
An easy journey to my place of death : — 
Then thus I make libation. All bail, ye gods ! 

IHe drinks the poison* Hisjriends hide their 
faces in their mantles. 
Now say : — what 's fit, to temper this debauch ? 

OFFICER. 

'Twere better, you did walk with moderate pace, 
Till you discern your legs to grow too weak. 
To yield support. The. potent poison works 
First in th' extremes ; whose languid powers do &il 
By the cold drugs within. 

SOCRATES. 

Thanks, my good friend t — 
Now fate is with me ; and therein I feel 
Myself, myself again. — Time links its arms 
With the encumbered pulses of my life; 
And as two weary travellers they agree, 
'Twere fit to sojourn in their toiling race. 
My friends, the pang is over ; and the terrors. 
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Which our mortality is heir to, fail 

Before the glorious empyrean, where 

The soul doth seek its home. The dawning rays 

Of those celestial regions kindle o'er 

My pendant life ; where, like a weary freight 

Urged to its homeward shores, the mariners, 

Who have been pent within its narrow ribs. 

Look out and see more clear the happy signs 

Of their dear parent land. But 'tis the time 

That souls do speak in prophecy, when death 

Poises its hov'ring wings. Ye men of Athens ; 

How have I borne the burdens of your scorn ; 

Yea, and this death within me ! From henceforth, 

Ye look for freedom * : know, that Socrates 

Leads in a path where many followers be. 

With chastisements and woes, not pitying love. 

These ones shall scourge your slumb'ring souls^ that ye 

Shall in this vale of death feed on your shames, 

As serpents on the dust. The time at last 

Shall perish of your slumber. One shall come, 

if Heaven vouchsafe its pity, who shall rouse 

Your souls from this long silence, and again 

Call from the Areopagus your sons 

* See note N. 
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To Heaven's own light. May ye be ready then ; 

Nor cast the messenger from Attica, 

To seek for hearers 'mid Achaian walls ! 

What are your pompous holocausts ; your fanes ; 

And mysteries, nay rather profanations 

Of your religions here ? The gods more love 

Submission to their will, than all your victims : 

That grandeur of the soul, which ye call folly. 

Whose stem magnificence erects the front 

Of man sublime to heaven, and there rests 

On Him who fix'd those heav'ns. — List me, Athens ; 

In vain ye pour forth idle prayers : be still. 

Pay not the sacrifice of fools *, but wait 

Till He shall pluck the veil of darkness from you ; 

Such as old Homer tells, the guardian Power 

Took from the eyes of Diomed, to show 

His waken'd sense, who god, who man. 'Tis He 

Shall teach you how to think, to live, to pray : 

He, who cares for you ; who beholds the world. 

As one conception ; in whose will doth dwell 

All wisdom ; and from whose bright effluence 

The. Powers of Heaven, of Earth, of Sea do flow 

Such ye call gods, who in the forms they weave 

* Sec note O. 
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Their empires show ; and gods they be, o'er those 
Rude elements, they rule : o'er man supreme 
There is no god but Him alone, who is 
The perfectness of all ; whatever man 
Doth show imperfect, or by glimpses catches 
In his crude vision of the world of spirits. 
My frieods; I fail. — Assist me to the couch. 
That I may sit and finish my long toils. 

[Socrates reclines on the couch. 
Now my life trembles in its flickering lamp, 
My oil exhausted and my flame expiring ; — 
Anna, thy vow doth die in like degree. 
Then take thLs hand, Aristos ; and be sure. 
You mind an old man's adage, which befits 
The parts, we play. Love is more strong than death. 
This, Anna, shall console you for my loss ; 
And, like an angel sent with balms of comfort, 
Dry up the springs of grief. Adieu, adieu ! 

PLATO. 

Thou venerable man, thy friends beseech 
This crown may shade in death your honour'd brows ; 
Who with unconquer'd love hath seal'd the world 
With the new forms of truth ; glorious as light 
Full center'd in itself, a living splendour. 
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SOCRATES. 

Be it so, Plato ; — I accept the boon. 
'Tis a good omen : I bad boped to die 
The conqueror of my friends, and live therein 
The heralded of fame ; whose life endures 
Long as the soul in its own proper mansions. 

[The Attendant approwhes with Crito : thei/ 
touch the legs ^Socrates. 

CRITO. 

Alas, alas ! the morbid poison creeps 

Into his frame. His knees are deadly cold. 

SOCRATES. 

Crito, we owe a cock to iEsculapius : 
See it be paid. 

CRITO. 

Be sure of this, my sire. 
Is there ought else ? — He dies, and makes no answer. 
Rest to his bones, as all good men should have, 
Dwell in his honour'd tomb! My friends, we'll go 
And meditate apart on ^his sad scene; 
And leave the ministers of death to close 
Those films, where shone the soul of Socrates. 
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Note A. page 39. 

I " 'Tis calumny f 

Call if some spirit of iU" 
The character of Socrates* real accusers is given by 
Plato in a few words. ** Wherefore, I believe these men, 
<' who are proud, and vehement, and numerous, and speak 
<< of me in good set terms, and with the arts of persuasion, 
'< have beguiled your ears, and have now, as heretofore, ex- 
'^ tremely calumniated me ; and that out of these calumnies 
<< Melitus, and Anytus, and Lycon have established them- 
<< selves against me." The spirit of calumny he calls 
htoctoKifif and says he must *^ endeavour to cast out this 
« < spirit of calumny,* ** v/a^v £itKs<r$at rviv ^ia^oXt^v. So he says 
that his accusers speak in his calumny, evi ^m^oXvi nj 1/417, 
an inversion of the personal pronoun like the following : 
^^ A son knoweth his father, and a servant his master : if, 
<^ then, I be a father, where is mine honour ; if I be a mas- 
^* ter, where is my fear.** It may, however, be doubted 
whether Plato does not intend the word iM^oKii as a person^ 
ification of the evil referred to. 
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Note B. page 44. 
" Witness these unsoWd hands ^ my poverty'* 
Socrates expressly refers his state of poverty to a volun- 
tary abandonment of the world, for the sake of pursuing his 
vocation as a teacher sent from God. His expression is : 
'^ On account of this want of leisure'* (arising from his refu- 
tation of the vain philosophies of the Athenian sophists), ^^ I 
'' had not opportunity to do any thing worthy of men- 
'' tion, either of public or private business ; but I am in the 
" utmost poverty, on account of this service of God.'* In 
another place he appeals to his poverty as the witness of the 
purity of his professions. 

Note C. page 44. 
" No many more wise than Socrates" 
The history of this enquiry of the oracle is very remark- 
able. '* You certainly know Chaerephon : he was my friend 
*^ from childhood, and the friend also of the multitude, and 
** was the companion of your flight, and with you returned ; 
<< and you know what sort of man Chaerephon was, how 
** vehement in whatever he attempted. Once, then, when 
*^ he went to Delphos, he ventured to make this enquiry of 
** the oracle ; and let not what he said ofiPend you, O Athe- 
^' nians ; but he asked if any one was more wise than me : 
*^ whereupon the Fythia replied that no one was more wise." 
Xenophon states the answer thus: Mvfityok styeu oyO^enFu^ 
t/A8 fA.vjJt tXtv$ifcors^y, fAvjlt hnunortpoy^ fAvjJi ao^^io'lepoy 7 

'< that no one among men was more free, or more just, oc 
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*^ more wise ;*' and he appeals to many, as being present when 
the answer was given. The character of Chaerephon is 
evidently exhibited by Plato, as one of no ordinary descrip- 
tion. The friend and companion of the multitudes, * who 
went out of the city ; the friend of Socrates from childhood ; 
he, who received the warning voice from the oracle of the 
true character of Socrates ; who made this character known 
to him, which was the particular inducement^ that led him to 
undertake those duties and trials which reformed Athens 
and the world ; and led its author to an unjust death, attended 
throughout with circumstances of peculiar and appropriate 
character. All these things point out a shadow of that '* friend 
^ of the bridegroom" who also led out the multitudes from 
the city, and was their friend and adviser ; who grew up in 
fellowship with his master from childhood ; who received 
the warning voice from Heaven of the true dignity of his 
Lord, and communicated that response, which urged him to 
the fulfilment of that work which led their great Author 
to his labours, and finally to his death. This passage oc- 
curred to the author at a time, when he had very recently 
read the Greek gospel of St. John ; and, coupled with the 
other coincidences of character, the name of Xotipt^eSy ap- 
peared to agree in a very singular manner with the cha- 
racter of the Baptist, O $e ^tXo; ra yv/A^L8 o io^vjHuq xai amauy 
at/79, X^Pf %aifii $<a i^y ^^yijy ra vvjui^td. John, iii. 29. The 

friend of Socrates, Xai^e^wv, and the ^' friend of the bride- 
groom," y^uipsilta ttiv (^ctfvijy, are at least singular coin* 
cidences. 

N 
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Note D. page 46. 
« CaWd me < The Socrates.' " 
That Socrates regarded himself, as an appointed messen- 
ger from Heaven to the Athenians, and that his views were 
directed towards Christianity by a true light, somehow ad- 
ministered, cannot be doubted by any person, who has ever 
perused his history and doctrines. These are full of inci- 
dents and maxims as like to Christianity as any other sha- 
dows to their substance. The passage from which these lines 
are taken is in Plato's Apology ; and the force of it rests on 
a grammatical construction ; the article being there prefixed 
to the name of Socrates, whilst in no other place in ibis 
Apology does Plato use that idiom to express simply a pro- 
per name. The passage moreover, as it seems, cannot be 
construed, except by regarding the name in some etymolo- 
gical sense, which the fashion of the times fully justifies. 
For the benefit of my learned readers, I may be excused, 
giving the passage in the original words, which are as 
follow : — ' To $t %iytviytvuy a uybpt^ ABijvaToi r^ oylty o Oco^ 
< ao^tq t7yeuy tmh ly t^ XP^^l^ rov7^ Tefro Xf^tiv, tilt if av^puviyni 

* o'O^ia oKiya rivoq aita tm xat ettyofi xai pcuytlcu rala Xtyetp 

* rw lenLpalviyf vpoaixMxfiv^ai It r^ tfi^ oyo/ua7«, tixt vetpabtiy/Mt 

* TtotaiAtyoi : uamtp av tiVQt o7f, elcf v/avv, w ay^puvoiy cro(pa7a7oq ccrriVy 
' ocliq wsBp ^encpcJvii tyyuKUf oh abtyoq ot(ioq ta^i Tfj aXyj^siq^ ^po^ 

^ tro^iay.*^*^ But herein, O Athenians, it is God, in fact, who 
<< proves to be wise, and in that oracle to say this, — - that 
<< human wisdom is of little or even of no worth : and he ap- 
** pears in this to utter ^ the strength of 'wisdom,* but that it 
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^ is applied by Him to my name, in making me an exemplar ; 
'^ as if he would say, that that man among you, O men, is 
^' most wise, who, as Socrates, hath attained the knowledge, 
" that he is of no worth in truth with wisdom." The word 
* (Tf^kot,^ < wisdom,' is the particular subject of argument in 
this place, and the application of it to the name of So- 
crates, as stated, shows that word to form one part of the 
definition intended. Indeed, the root of the word << frw^^' if 
taken from its contracted dative case, gives the word '^ trti ** 
specifically ; and xpa7o^, ^' robur," is plain enough. The pecu- 
liarity of Socrates' wisdom, consisted in referring all wisdom 
to God, by showing that men could at most attain only an 
imperfect knowledge of counsels, which all emanated in per- 
fectness ; and that therefore their professions of wisdom were 
mere pretensions to that which could only be thoroughly 
known by Him, who knew all the dependencies of nature's 
operations, from whose book they had read their imperfect 
alphabets. St. Paul's doctrijie, who also exhibits himself as 
an " exemplar " of the wisdom he taught to the Corinthians, 
professes the same abandonment of human wisdom, not of 
proper acquirement in useful knowledge, as is shown in 
Socrates. 

Note E. page 49. 
" These I do call my * Demons — or^ so.name if, 
" * Intelligence.' " 
The account given by Plato of the Demon of Socrates 
is accurately exhibited in this passage. He says it was a 
voice which spoke within, to admonish him in cases where he 

N 2 
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ought not to act, but never counselled him to action. It was 
a warning voice, which had a negative, but not an affirm- 
ative influence ; and in this particular it accorded with the 
common characteristics of the old world, of which the high- 
est light IS called ' by St. Paul '^ a dispensation of death.'' 
The character ascribed to this private *^ Schekinah*' in the 
mind of Socrates seems to be that, which the pure meaning 
of the word demon would bear, when deprived of those 
attributes of evil, ascribed to it in its common acceptation. 
The origin "of the word may be variously derived, but all its 
derivations have one tendency. The common one is from 
A»)7/Atfy, *^ knotving;** but the root of the word is from Aatu, 
which has three significations ; <^ to teach,*' ^^ to divide,*' and 
*^ to shine.** All of these are equally applicable to the 
character of the Greek demon, in its good* sense ; for it in- 
tended that inward ^* monitor,** which operated by a " divided** 
influence, corresponding wfth the divided wisdom of the 
times, which is shown in the Preface to have formed the dis- 
tinguishing feature of the Greek philosophies ; and which 
acted as '^ a light ** only, or warning voice without any dis- 
tinguishable feature; such as was the light, which shone 
* on the breast-plate of the high priest in the Jewish Temple. 
That, like all the Jewish gifts, was external to the senses ; 
while the monitor of Socrates, who seems to have '^shadowed" 
forth something of the higher dispensation, partook of the 
quality of the future promise, which it was declared should 
" be written in the heart." The character of the oracle, 
when viewed in this light, is clearly intermediate between 
the two dispensations ; and such as the era of Socrates* ap- 
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pearance would show his character to be, who lived at the 
very period in which the voice of prophecy finally ceased in 
Judeea. The negative character of this oracle, besides 
Socrates' own declaration, appears in his use of it ; for he 
appeals to it in his argument with Crito, when that disciple 
would have persuaded him to fly from his prison and death ; 
and confirms himself in his resolution to remain, by the fact, 
that his Demon had never reproached him throughout the 
whole transaction, *^ either when he left his house to attend 
" his trial, or wheix he returned thither after it." 



Note F. page 51. 
" To seek true virtue — 



»» 



The character of Socrates* philosophy was wholly moral. 
The full value of it cannot be conveyed by any thing less 
than an entire perusal of his life and doctrines, given by his 
disciples.-^ The following passage, however, in the Memor- 
abilia of Xenophon will show to the reflecting mind, the 
view in which it was regarded by his followers. — ** Socrates 
« was clearly a philanthropist, and open to all men ; for he 
« received many applicants, as well strangers as citizens, 
** and without making any gains of his communion with 
'^ them, he satisfied all without grudging, from ' the things of 
" himself:* of these, some men, who had received from 
'^ him gratuitously, sold small modicums to others at a great 
<< price, and were not, as he was, accessible to all people ; 
** for they would not communicate with those, who had no 
" wealth to give." — Xen. Mem. Lib. 1. 2. 60. 

The original words, " ruv eav/a," " of the things of himself," 
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are exceedingly forcible ; and as applied to his doctrine only, 
for he had no other substance to bestow, they stamp an 
identity on his personal character with the doctrine itself, 
which is only to be found in one other and more perfect 
character. Tlie words also '^ va<rtv afBww^ fTn^^Kci/' are equally 
strong. To what other man could such an expression ever 
be applied — " of his own hejredy satisfied all?" 

Of hts doctrines themselves, we may quote, as an instance, 
that one which is so peculiarly St. Paul's and Christian, viz. 
the death of '< the man/' by destroying the corrupt affections 
of his nature ; and which appears to be contemplated In the 
following passage of Plato : — 

Do we imagine death to be any thing but a separation 

of the soul from the body, or that to be dead is more than 
'* this ; that the body, separated from the soul, is left to it- 
*^ self, and that the soul, separated from the body, exists 
" by itself? ^ Simias. It is nothing more, certainly. — Soc. 
** Let us see, my good friend, if you and! agree in this posi- 
** tion ; for from it, I think, we may better attain the things 
*^ about which we are enquiring. Does it appear to you to 
^ be the part of a philosopher, to be solicitous about such 
*^ matters as are called pleasures, as meats, drinks, &c. ? — - 
'< Simias. Least of all, Socrates. — Soc. What then ? — Those 
^* of passion, or the possession of different vests, shoes, or 
<< other ornaments of the body? — does it appear that he ought 
<< to regard or disregard them, inasmuch as there is no great 
'< necessity for possessing them ? — It seems to me, said 
" Simiasy that he who is truly a philosopher must disre- 
" gard them. — Then does it not seem the business of such 
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" an one not to be engaged about the body, but as much as 
" possible to get away from it, and to apply himself to the 
" soul ? — Simias. So' it appears. — Soc, Then is it not clear 
<* that a philosopher, different from the rest of mankind, 
'^ breaks off as much as possible the communion (Koivcoviaq) of 
'^ the soul with the body? While he who thus disregards these 
" things, seems to most men as unworthy of being thought 
'^ to live, and is in fact next door to being dead : I mean 
'< that man who thinks nothing of those pleasures which 
<< exist through the medium of the body/' — (Dial. Plato. — 
Phaedo.) 

Further on, in the same dialogue, he thus continues : ** Is 
<< not that, which is called death, the resolution and separa- 
<' tion of the soul from the body ? — Certainly, said Simias* 
'' — But to liberate the soul is» as we have said, the perpetual 
'< endeavour of those only who philosophise aright ; and is 
<< not this very act of meditation by philosophers a liberation 
'^ and separation of the soul from the body ? — So indeed it 
" appears. — (Phaedo.) 

Note G. page 53. 
" Iniquity is faster paced than deaths 
This is a singular passage in the original of Plato. <^ It 
<< is no great difficulty, O Athenians, to escape death, but 
<< much more difficult to avoid sin ; for that is swifter than 
^< death :'' and he proceeds, '< I, who am an old and decrepit 
^< man, have been caught by the slower ; but these my 
'< accusers, who are swift and urgent, by the speed of evil ; 
" and now I depart from you, receiving the decree of death ; 

N 4? 
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" but they depart, having received from Truth, wicked' 
'^ ness and injustice.'* The antithesis afforded by this pas- 
sage seems to be Socrates in opposition to his accusers : and 
his judgment of death in opposition to their life in a state of 
abandonment by the truth; in other words, in a state of 
reprobation. 

Note H. page 57- 

" Whose dull eyes 



*• Henceforth are shut in slumber 



f» 



This is taken from Plato's Dialogue, " Crito.*' The fatality 
imposed upon the Athenians is distinctly shown. The pas- 
Sage is highly interesting. <' You see, Socrates, it is neces- 
" sary to pay regard to the operation of the many, for those 
<' very things which are now occurring should show, that the 
^ many are capable of effecting not only small degrees of evil, 
<< but, well nigh, the greatest that can be, if any one should 
'< be beset by calumny among them. — Socrates. I would, 
** Crito, that the many were able to effect great evils, that 
^< the}' might also be equal to the accomplishment of great 
^ good ; and then it were well : but now they are capable 
" of neither, for they are able to do neither what is wise nor 
<< what is foolish ; but they act just as it happens only*** 

That Socrates considered his own departure as the re- 
moval of a light from the Athenians, after which they would 
be as dead men, appears yet more forcibly from a passag^e 
in the same Dialogue, where he urges Crito to confirm his 
statement of a certain position, as being out of immediate 
danger of death, and therefore to be presumed capable of 
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viewing ihe case impartially ; and he speaks of the death 
alluded to, in these equivocal terms : " For you, so far as 
" human things are concemedy (oa-a ys TayBfoyaua) are exempted 
'^ from being about to suffer death on the morrow, and the 
" present calamity cannot therefore influence you." The 
expression, << so far as human things are concerned," implies 
that, in some other point of view, he was not exempt from 
death on the morrow. The idea of a judicial death to fall 
upon the Athenians, with that which they were to inflict on 
Socrates, appears again, as well in the passage from Plato's 
Apology, quoted in Note ^^post^ as in the following one : '< If 
'' you should kill me, you will not easily find another such 
<< as I am, truly granted by God to Athens, as to a great and 
'^ generous steed that is slow by its own bulk, and requires 
'' to be urged by some spur. ' Something of that sort God 
^< seems to have appointed me to the city, who have never 
'^ ceased rousing you up, and persuading and rebuking each 
'' one of you separately. Such another you will not easily 
" obtain, Athenians ; and, if ye will be persuaded by me, 
'^ you will spare me : but should you perchance be offended, 
'< like those who are awakened from slumber, and, following 
'< the persuasion of Anytus shall strike me and put me to 
**• death, you may drauo otd the rest of your existence in 
^' slumber; unless God, having regard to you, should send 
^< some other person unto you. And that I am really such 
'^ a character, as to have been sent from God to this city, 
'^ you may infer from this, that it is not suitable to a character 
^' merely human to have neglected all private affairs," &c. 
These passages evidently point at a spirit of slumber to fall 
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upon the Athenians, like that judgment which operated on 
the Jews, whom our Saviour denounced in those awful 
words : '^ But now it is hid from your eyes." 

Note I. page 107. 
<* Oney methought, 



" Shone in tohite vesture 



ft 



This vision is described in " Crito" of Plato's Dialogues. 
The dialogue commences thus: — " Soc. Why are you come 
^< at this time, Crito? Is it indeed already morning? — 
" Crito. Yes, certainly. — Soc. How far is it advanced ? — 
** Crito. It is deep gloaming (o^poq ta^vt). -— Soc, 1 wonder 
^* the keeper of the prison was willing to admit you. — 
*^ Crito. He is now grown used to me, from my frequent 
** visits here ; and, besides, he is somewhat indebted to me. — 
" Soc. Are you just now come, or for any time? — Crito. 
** Not very long. — Soc. Why are you come thus early ? — 
** Crito, To bring grievous news (not, as I must think,) to 
'^ you ; but to me, and all your friends. — Soc. What, is the 
<< ship arrived from Delos ? — Crito. It is not come, indeed, 
'< but it seems to me that it must come to-day, from what is 
*^ related by those who have arrived from Sunium, that they 
*< lefl it there ; so that it is clear it will arrive to-day, and 
** to-morrow, Socrates, you must die. — Soc. Well, Crito, so 
** be it, if it so please the gods : nevertheless, I think the 
" ship will not come to-day. — Crito. Whence do you con- 
" elude that ? — Soc. I will tell you : it is necessary for me 
<< to die the day after that on which the vessel arrives. — 
** Crito. So, indeed, say the directors of these matters.-^ 
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<* Soc. I think, then, that this will happen, not on the pre- 
'' sent day, but some other ; and 1 conclude this from a cer- 
<< tain dream which I beheld very recently in the present 
** night ; and you prove not to have awakened me somewhat 
" opportunely. — Crito. And what was the dream ? — Soc. 
** A certain woman, beautiful and well favoured, in white 
<< garments, approached and seemed to call me, and say; 
^' Socrates, on the third day you shall come to the fruitful 
^^ Phthia. — Crito. How misplaced is this dream, O Socrates ! 
** — Soc. It is nevertheless clear in its import, as it seems 
<« to me." 

An importance attached to this dream is persevered in by 
Socrates, notwithstanding the contempt of Crito ; and that 
the period of three days from the visitation was to be ful- 
filled, seems to have been regarded by him as certain. 

This dialogue proceeds to show the arguments of Crito 
to induce Socrates to quit the prison and fly ; and the first 
of these arguments is as follows : — ^\ Tell me, Socrates, is it 
<^ not, that you feel an anxiety for me and your other friends, 
*< lest, if you should come out from hence, the hypocrites 
<< (public informers) should attach our estates, as having 
" STOLEN YOU tkenc€?//** 

Note K. page 148. 

" Hoto dvoeUs the soul in death ?" 

The arguments of Socrates for the immortality of the 

soul are curious and interesting. A doubt is broadly stated 

by Csebes, whether the soul has any existence afler the body, 

in the following words : — " Some of your assertions, So- 
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« crateSi appear to me very good ; but those which respect 
<' the soul are the subject of much incredulity amongst man- 
** kind, lesty when it becomes separated from the body, it 
^* should no more exist ; but corrupt and perish in the same 
** way that the man dies, by being instantly separated from 
'< the body and passed forth, as wind or smoke ; and become 
*^ so dissipated, as to be reduced to nothing.*' 

The argument afterwards proceeds, thus : — <* If it be 
*^ wished, and it be proper to consider this subject, let us 
'< view it in this way : whether the souls of those who have 
'^ died are in Hades, or not. An ancient opinion, indeed, 
'< exists, that they do pass thither from hence, and again 
<' come hither from the dead, and are reproduced ; and if it 
** be really so, that they are made alive from the dead, how 
<< can it be otherwise than that our souls do dwell there ? 
<< for they could not be produced again, if they were not in 
^< existence. And this should be a sufficient argument in 
** favour of this position, if it can be made clearly manifest 
<< that it is impossible for the living to be produced from any 
<< other place than from the dead ; but if that be not so, 
" some other arguments may be necessary. But that is not 
'* to be contemplated with reference to men alone, if you 
'< would wish to attain a ready comprehension of it, but of 
'< all animals and plants ; and indeed, of whatever has gene- 
'< ration. Let us then consider, whether any thing is pro- 
'^ duced in any other way than as contraries from contraries, 
, ** (in whatever particulars those contraries may subsist) ; as 
*< honour is in some way the contrary of baseness; ^ 'what is 
^*jusi* of * xvhat is unjust,' and innumerable others of the 
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*' same kind. Is it necessary that in whatever respect a 
*^ thing is contrary, that this should be produceable in no 
** other possible manner than from that which is its contrary ? 
^^ For thus, when any thing becomes greater, there is a 
** necessity somehow or other, that proceeding out of the 
^' state which was first less, it should proceed into that state. 
*' Again, if a thing become * less* from being * greater,* it 
** must be reduced into a state which is less. And so from 
*^ * strength* is produced ' iveakness,* and from ' slowness' 
*^ * speed.* Granted : what then ? If any thing becomes 
" * tvorse,* is it not from * better?* if any thing * more justy* 
** is it not from what is ' more unjust ? * How should it be 
** otherwise ? We have sufficiently established this, then, said 
** Socrates, that all things are thus produced ; things which 
" are contrary from their contraries? — ^ Certainly. — Then, 
** on the other hand, does not something of this same sort 
** which is found between the two states of all contraries, exist 
** in the things themselves ; (viz.) two generations proceeding 
** from one state into another ; and, on the other hand, from 
** the latter again into the former ? for, between the greater 
** thing and the less, there is an increase and a diminution ; 
** and we speak of them as of one < increasing^* and the other 
** * diminishing.* — Truly so, said Csbes. The same thing is 
** observable in * separating* and * mingling* things together, 
" or in * cooling' and * warming* them ; and although we may 
^ sometimes not make use of names, yet in fact, it is 
** necessary every where, that the things themselves should 
** proceed from one state to another, and that every birth 
** must be of things alternating into others. It is exactly 
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<< 80.*- What, then, said Socrates, is there any thing con- 
<^ trary to * Iwingy as sleeping is to wakefulness? — Cer- 

" tainly there is What is it?— * To rfie.'— Wherefore, if 

'^ those states proceed from one another, they are contra-' 
<^ ries ; and the births of each are between both of the two 
^< states?— -It must be so. — Now I will speak to you, said 
^< Socrates, of one interchange of such states, both of the 
<< state itself and its births, and you shall tell me what is the 
<< other. I will call one then, sleeping, and the other waking ; 
*^ and that the waking is produced from the sleeping, and 
<« sleeping from waking ; and that of the births of these states, 
<< the one is to go to sleep, and the other to awake. Is this 
" satisfactory to you? — Certainly it is. — If you then speak 
^* to me in the same way concerning life and death, do you 
" not say that * to die* is the contrary of * to live ?' — I do. 
" — And that they proceed from one another? — Certainly. 
" —Then what is produced from that which lives ? — * ThtU 
<< liihich is dead* — And what, said Socrates, from that which 
'< hath died? — It must be confessed, ^ that iohich lives J ^^ 
** From that which hath died, therefore, Caebes, living things 
** and living men are produced? — So it should appear.— •Then 
<< our souls are preserved in Hades?— So it seems probable. 
'< — But is not one of the births, connected with these tviro 
<< states of being, sufficiently clear; for is it not obvious that 
** we die ?— Certainly it is. — How, then, must we proceed ? 
^< Must we not return, in lieu of this, its contrary gene- 
** ration? or shall nature halt in this particular ? Is it not 
** necessary that this dpng should return some contrary 
" generation? — Somehow so, certainly. — What should that 
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" be ? — The rising up to life (to amtiaff^t^^i). — Wherefore, 
" if there be a rising up to life, ivoidd not this, the being raised 
" up to life, he a generation Jrom the dead to the living ? 
*^ Certainly. So that this much is confessed by us ; that the 
** living are produced from the dead, not less than that the 
^* dead are produced from the living : and this being so, 
<< there appears to be a sufficient argument, that it is neces- 
'^ sary for the souls of those who are dead to be somewhere, 
" from whence they may again proceed into existence/' — 
(Plato, Dial. Phaedo.) 

Note L. page 150. 
" Yet there doth dwell the substance in the trunk.'* 
The conversation put into the mouth of Socrates and 
Crito, will be seen from the last note, which shows the true 
hypothesis of the philosopher, respecting the interchanges 
of the states of life and death. Socrates rejected the com- 
parison of the lyre, because he thought it inconsistent with 
his more certain hypothesis of a previous existence of the 
soul : had he adopted it in addition, he would have ap- 
proached closely to a true apprehensi<m of the subject. 
St. Paul instances the inculcation of that spiritual nutriment, 
which is the substance and growtli of the soul, by a figure 
borrowed from the imparting of modulated sounds to the na- 
tural senses. The simile of the tree is also used by him ; but as 
regards the hypothesis introduced into this place, the follow- 
ing passage from Isaiah will be referred to with interest. — 
** But in the land there shall be a tenth ; and it shall return 
*^ and shall be eaten ; as a teil tree and as an oak, whose sub- 
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" stance is in them when they cast their leaves, so the holy 
" seed shall be the substance thereof." — ch. vi, 13- 

Note M. page 154. 
•* In minds attuned to 'wisdom^ 
The opinion of the andents on the character of the mind 
seems to have been distinct from their ideas of the soul, or 
life itself. Sophocles, in his Antigone, speaks of the " virindy 
" mind " (ijyf/xoiy (p^oyinjt.x) ; and Xenophon, in his Memorabilia, 
after having remarked upon the admirable disposition of all 
the parts of the human frame, proceeds thus : — ^' But mind 
" alone, as a thing existing nowhere, you think to have got 
<< together somehow fortuitously ; and that it is probable, 
<< things, which are by nature vast in magnitude and innu- 
<< merable in quantity, should be organized together by a 
'< sort of chance." This remark is prefaced by showing that, 
in addition to the contrivance and suitableness observed in the 
arrangement of the parts of the human body, there are also 
natural feelings instilled for the preservation of individuals 
and species ; from which it follows, that we must have pro< 
ceeded from the contrivance of some wise and life-loving 
workman (St^/AiovpTov) ; and then he continues the above pas- 
sage thus: ^^ If then you think yourself to be sometvhai 
** wise, do you think there is nothing of wisdom elsewhere f 
** Having observed that you have a small quantity of earth 
** in your body, while a great quantity of earth is found to 
** exist elsewhere ; and that your body is compacted together 
^ by your receiving a small portion of water, while there is 
*^ existing much water ; and of each of those other elements, 
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^' of which there are vast quantities ; do you therefore be- 
" lieve of your mind only, that you have collected it for- 
^' tuitously ?" It may be recalled to recollection here, that 
it was St. Paul, whose declared hostility was against the 
" Greek 'wisdom^* which was altogether the production of the 
mindi uninstructed by that Light,* who called Himself em- 
phatically " The Truth ;" and that St. Paul, moreover, tells 
his converts, that their war is against the " Potvers of the 
spirit of the air" 

« 

Note N. page 169. 

" From henceforth. 



Ye look for freedom 



>» 



Socrates disowns in his defence that he had any immediate 
followers, which is explained by the peculiar mode of his 
teaching. This corresponded with the " responses " of the 
Roman jurisprudists, who admitted their followers, the 
younger students, to be present when they gave their opi- 
nions to their clients, but gave them no other instruction. 
It seems to have been adopted to guard against the possible 
introduction of theoretical doctrines into the juridical opinions 
of the patrician lawyers ; and Socrates appears to have re- 
garded the basis of all truth to he founded properly on the 
realities of life alone, whose conduct is sufficient study for 
mankind. Mr. Pope elegantly expresses the true subject 
of all the Socratic philosophy in his celebrated line, 

" The proper study of mankind, is man." 
In this passage, however^ Socrates foretells the springing 
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up of a distinct sect, who should urge his gentle persuasions 
with heavy impositions. He says, towards the conclusion of 
his Apology ; " That he is in the place, where men for the 
'< most part prophecy, that is, when they are about to suffer 
" death.'* And : *' I say, O men, if ye put me to death, an im* 
" mediate vengeance will come upon you after my death ; 
*^ much more severe than that which ye have imposed on 
<< me ! You do this in expectation that you will be liberated 
" from my scrutiny of your lives : I foretell you, that there 
" shall be many who will become your reprovers, who are 
^^ restrained by me, though you have not perceived it ; and 
** these shall be more grievous to you," &c. As Socrates 
left no writings behind him, and naregulated system of doc- 
trines, he must have felt the fullest conviction of the power of 
those principles, which he had inculcated so immethodically, 
when he could thus securely anticipate their final establish- 
ment by the disciples he had made in his life. 

Note O. page 170, 
" Pat/ not the sacrifice qfjbols" 
Xenophon says, ** Socrates prayed to the gods simply to 
« give good, since he considered that the gods knew best 
*< what things are good ; but those who pray for gold and 
" silver, or power, or any other things of that sort, differ 
" nothing from him, who prays for a game of chance, or an 
" encounter with an enemy, or any thing else, of which the 
" result is clearly uncertain." — Mem. L. 1. S. $ 2. The same 
thing is stated by Plato in his Dialogue Alcib. 2. *^ But to 
*' me it appears a great folly to pray to the gods unadvisedly. 
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** and worthy to be very diligently considered, lest any 
" one should deceive himself by praying for evil things, 
*^ whilst he might think he was asking good." This dialogue 
is very remarkable. Socrates shows the result of an enquiry 
at the oracle of Ammon by the Athenians, who were sur- 
prised at the disastrous results of their wars with the Lacedae- 
monians ; inasmuch as the Lacedaemonian sacrifices were of 
the mcTanest description, whilst those of the Athenians were 
extremely magnificent. The oracle, however, was not very 
communicative, and said only this : ^* ^<ny av fiovKsa^ou avr^ 

" Xvjyav Upa" " The good tuord of the Lacedaemonians is 
'< more acceptable than all the sacrifices of the Greeks to- 
" gether ;" and this " rt^y evtpvifAtay" says Socrates, " appears 
^' to me to mean nothing else, than the prayers of the Lace- 
" 4®ii^onians, rtiv ivx^iy avJay.** He proceeds, ** The nature of 
<< the gods is not such (I conceive) as to be led by gifts, like 
''.a paltry contractor ; and it would be grievous indeed, if the 
^< gods should look at our gifls and offerings, and not to the 
" life, whether a person is living holily and justly, (»y tk oa-to^ 
*< xAi hiwitoq ay rvyxoufvi,) But rather so, I think, than to those 
*^ expensive pomps and sacrifices, which nothing prevents the 
** greatest sinners, either against the state or in private, from 
<< offering yearly. But the gods, who are not acceptors pf gifts, 
** spurn all these things, as says the god, and the prophet of' 
<' the gods ; wherefore.it proves both with the gods and with 
« reasonable men (^c^y^pamoK; roi^ vsy ixstri), that justice and 
^' prudence are chiefly to be prized ; and the prudent and just 
** are those only, who know that which ought to be done both 

o 2 
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*< towards gods and towards men. I wish, however, to ask 
" you, what is your own opinion on this subject ? — Alcib. 
«' For my own part, O Socrates, it appears to me in no other 
<< light than to you and the gods; for it would not become 
** me to be of a contrary opinion to the gods. — Soc. You 
" remember, however, saying that you were in much diffi- 
" culty, lest when you prayed you should deceive yourself by 
<' asking evil things, while you thought them good. — Alcib* 
'< I do. — Soc. You see, therefore, that it is not-safe for you 
*< to go and pray to the god, lest it should happen, that hear- 
'< ing you blaspheming, no part of your sacrifice should be ac- 
<< cepted, but perhaps something different should befall you ; 
.** wherefore it seems best to me to preserve silence, for I do 
'< not think that you would be willing to use the prayer of the 
*' Lacedaemonians through magnanimity ; which is the fairest 
** name of folly. It is, therefore necessary to remain until 
" some one shall teach, how men ought to conduct them- 
« selves both towards God and towards men. — Alcib. When 
" will ever that time arrive, O Socrates ? and who is he that 
** shall instruct us ? for I think it would be the most delight- 
^< ful of all things to behold the man, whoever he may be. — 
" Soc. Itishetvho concerns himself about i/ou (ovroq sa-rtv ^ f^iXei 
*< vcf t a-B,) But it appears to me, as Homer says of Diomed 
<^ that Minerva took away the mist from his eyes, that he 
<^ might discern God from man; so also, that from your 
'* mind the darkness "which is novo about you must Jirst be 
<< taken atvai/, in order that you may approach those things by 
<< which you may discern, what is bad and good ; for now, you 
" do not seem to me capable of it. — Alcib. For the present » 
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*^ then, it seems better to postpone the act of sacrifice. — 
** Soc, You judge rightly ; for it is more safe than to incur 
<< so great a danger. — Alcib. So be it> O Socrates ! and since 
*' you seem to have counselled well, I must put this crown 
** upon you : but to the gods I'will give both crowns and 
** all other appointed tributes, when I see that day approach 

** (Ireuf ffxff<yt}y i^v iifAipav eXSovo-ecy <$») ; and if they be willing, it 
^* shall come, not far hence. — Soc. I accept this, and I 
** should gladly perceive any other thing, distinguishing my- 
** self in return for those, which have been given into 
« your power." — Plato, Dial. Alcib. /9. 



THE END. 
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